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MEMOIR OF THE REVEREND ASAHEL HOOKER, LATE OF NORWICH, 
CONNECTICUT. 


(Concluded from p. 92.) 


Tn answet to some inquiries respecting this scene of affliction, Mrs, 
Hooker remarked to a friend :—* Should i attempt to describe the 
deep anxiety of Mr. Hooker’s people, the distress of his family, his 
extreme sufferings, aud wonderful patience, his groaus, and the ago- 
ny of the parting scene ;~language would fail me. Righteous art 
thou, O Lord. Iwas dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou didst 
az. ‘Then the world, and all that pertained to it, dwindled to a point. 
Then I seemed to stand on the threshold of eternity ; and, in my afiec- 
tions and desires, followed the dear, departing spirit.” 

A considerable number of pious persons iv Litchfield, hearing of 
Mr. Hooker's sickness, held a speeial prayer meeting on his accov ts 
and, by the numerous circle of friends around him, who were more 
especially interested in the preservation of his valuable life, prayer 
was made without ceasing for his recovery. But the Lord’stime was 
come for this excellent man to die. 

The funeral was attended by a large concourse of people, and by a 
number of ministers from the adjacent towns. After the interment, 
the Rey. Dr. Strong delivered, to'a very full and solemn assembly, 
the sermon above referred to, which has since been published. 

Before entering upon the general character of Mr. Hooker, it is 
proper to say, that the writer was long and intimately acquainted with 
him, and that the following paragraphs are the result of a deliberate 
view of his estimable and amiable qualities, rather than a hasty trib- 
ute of affection, at the grave of a friend. 

Mr. Hooker’s person and manners commonly excited a pleasant in- 
terest inthe minds of strangers. In stature he was rather above the 
middle height. His figure ‘was erect and well proportioned ; his fea- 
tures regular. The chief expression of his countenance, especially of 
his eye, was a delightful mixture of intelligence and mildness. His 
manners, equally remote from austerity and levity, exhibited the man, 
simple, open, amiable. In moments of relaxation, his conversation was 
often facetious,but never frivolous ; never unbecoming his sacred office, 
Der inconsistent with strict deeorum. Though he was, for many years, 
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in habits of intimacy with persons of the first respectability, he could 
with great ease accommodate himself to the circumstances of those, 
who were inthe humblest walks of life. His whole deportment was 
a pattern of that better sort of politeness, which consists not in a stud- 
ied conformity to the usages of the fashionable world, but in simplic#- 
iy and godly sincerity. He was free from that affected frankness, 
which makes a merit of uttering every rude and unseemly thought to 
others, and in the very act of doing a kindness, infallibly gives offence. 
Yet no man could tell another of his faults with greater fidelity or 
effect than he. The native benevolence of his heart, united with ha- 
hitual delicacy of feeling, and sanctified by religious principle, quali- 
fied him to perform the most difficult duties, in the most unexception- 
able manner. 

'l'o those, who knew him, it will not be unpleasant to dwell thus on 
this trait of character; it revives the image of the lovely man. The 
following extract of a letter to Mrs. Hooker may be explained, so far 
as explanation is necessary, by referring to the correspondent date, in 
the foregoing sketch. 

“ New-Haven, April, 1808. 

“ My very dear Phebe, 

I went to bed last night in tears. This was not because I was in 
pain; nor because I had been so long absent from my dear family ; but 
the kindness of thts family is enough to break my heart. 1 shall nev- 
er repay them; but | hope the Lord will.” 

Similar illustrations ef his amiable sensibility might be multiplied. 
But let it only be remembered, that in the agonies of a fever, and en his 
dying pillow, he did not forget to thank his nurse for every teaspoonful 
of medicine, while hundreds of hearts were bursting with solicitude 
on his account, and it is easy to see why he had no personal enemies. 
With all his other gifts and graces, itis easy tosee why inveterate 
divisious, in churches and societies, once and again yielded to the 
charm of his influence. 

In his domestic relations, he sustained the same consistent and ex- 
cellent character. In the bosom of his own family, the qualities of his 
heart appeared to the highest advantage. No man valued the endear- 
ments ofhome more thanhe. His affectionate attachment to his wife 
and chiklren was severely tried, by repeated seasons of absence for the 
recovery of his health, duriug:the last years of his life. On these oc- 
casiens he wrote many letters, which breathe the same spirit with those 
of the admired Newton. ‘To insert copious extracts from them here, 
would doubtless be acceptable to many readers, if it were consistent 
with the necessary limits of this memoir. As it is, a part of one let- 
ter only will be inserted, to exhibit Mr. Hooker inthe character of a 
Christian Father. It wasaddressed to his son, then a member of the 
public school at Middlebury, (Ver.) where a pewerful revival of reli- 
gion had commenced. 

“ Charleston, S. C. Jan. 15, 1810. 


“ My very dear son. 
After some prudential directions, as to the prosecution of his stud- 
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“ But there is another subject of much greater solicitute to us, and 
of infinitely greater importance to you, than your preparation for Col- 
lege. Weare inexpressibly more concerned for your right improve- 
ment of the precious season now enjoyed, for knowing the things which 
belong to the peace and salvation of your soul. On receiving your 
first account of the revival at Middlebury, we could not but hope 
that your next would give some more comfortable intelligence respect- 

ng your owu state. But while we rejoice, it is with fear and tremb- 

ling, lest you should be left to sleep in the midst of harvest, while so 
many around you, and even some of your fellow students, are gather- 
ing fruit to eternal life. Alas! how can we, your dear parents, aud 
how can you, bear the thought of your saying, with others who will 
have neglected this precious season: The harvestis past, the swm- 
gr ts ended, and we are not saved. 

In whatever business you may hereafter be called to engage, it is 
of the first importance, as it respects both your duty and your happi- 
ness, that you should be devoted to God, ina life of true religion,— 
There ts no peace satth my God} te the wicked. After being ail their 
days, like the troubled sea when tt cannot rest, they musi take up their 
abode in that world of woe, where there will be no rest, day nor nighi, 
forever. Can you, my dear Edward, consider these things, and not be 
overwhelmed with dismay, at the thought of being left to misimprove 
your present day of grace and salvation! You can hardly imagine 
the suspense and anxiety, with which we shall wait for your answer 
to our last letter. 

“ T remain your affectionate father, Asaner, Hooker.” 

At the close of the same sheet, Mrs. Hooker adds—* What more 
can I, your Mother, say to you, my dearson? I can only say with 
the Prophet, O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for you, when L think, that you 
are yet without hope, and without God,in the world.  Isit so, my 
dear, my only son? Or have yeu fled for refuge to thre hope set be- 
fore you in tho Gospel? Write soon, and be very particular, in giv- 
ing us an account of all the meetings you attend, and of your own feel- 
tings. Be free to tell your dear Papa and myself all.” 

Forthe encouragement of Christian parents, it may be suhjoined, 
that these tender counsels and prayers were not unavailing. 

As a Christian, no trait in the character of Mr. Hooker was more 
conspicuous, than his cheerful submission to the allotments of Provi- 
dence. On this subject, most men are correct in theory ; but to a de- 
gree which few attain, he was correct in feeling and practice. When 
thrust down from a sphere of distinguished usefulness into compara- 
tive inaction; separated from his family, and flock, and chosen. 
employments, by long months of infirmity ; he bowed subnmssively to 
the chastenings of that divine hand, from which he derived. his life and 
talents, and all his enjoyments. 

In one instance, at an early period of his ministry, when his tender- 
est affections were severely tried, by the loss of a first born child, he 
wrote to.an esteemed brother in the ministry thus: ‘ Our little son 
fast evening slept indeath. It is needless to attempta description of 
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ov fe-''ngs, more t! an te say, | know not when felt less disposed ta 
bias: the infinite rectitude of the supreme Rulcr, or more sensibly 
comforted by a beliefin the perfection of his administration.” ‘T'o the 
same friend, iv one of the last letters that he wrote before his death, he 
said, with ref. ‘rence to the portentous aspect of our national affairs: 
“ Alas, how could we five, if we could not say, The Lord reigneth; even 
thy God, O Zion, unto all generations.” 

Such are the triamphs “of Christian faith and patience, When the 
anguish of personal affliction wrings the bosom, or the prospect of pub- 
lic calamity appals the spirit, the heavenly serenity of soul, enjoyed 
by the humble Christian, as much transcends the cold comfort, which 
philosophy or apathy can bestow, as the heavens are higher than the 
earth. 

As a preacher, Mr. Hooker possessed quatities for distinguished use- 
fulness. He was as much above the petty pride of intellect, which dis- 

cards all received opinions, as that servile dependence, which bows 
i: nplicitly ta some oracle of human authority. From full conviction, 
resulting from thorough study of the Scriptures, under the teaching of 
the Healy Spirit, he embraced the same system of faith, as was embrac- 
ed by the Fathers of the Reformation, With him the doctrines of to- 
tal depravity, vicarious atonement, and special grace, were not points 
of mere polemic discussion, but cardinal, vital truths of Christianity ; 
involving the salvation of his flock, of his children, of his own soul, 
6 Should our dear Edward, [he wrote to his brother at Middlebury, 
refering to the subject of the letter before inserted .]—should our dear 
Edward be left at this time, we must still rejoice in that divine sove- 
reignty, without which there would be no hope concerning him at any 
time.” 

Conversing with the writer of these pages, on the inability of min 
inisters to convert their hearers, Mr. Hooker said, in his most em- 
piatic manner; “If I did not believe in the efficacy of sovereign 
grace, as the only ground to hope forthe salvation ‘of lost men, 't 

should never have a heart to open my mouth again in the pulpit, [ 
would as soon go into the grave-yard to preach, ” 

His public iustructions were evangelical and experimental, He ex- 
hibited doctrines, with direct reference to the promotion of practical 
godliness. With this view, he made them prominent and distinct, in 
hissermons. He sought no refuge under indefinite phraseology. He 
aimed at no compromise between ithe truth of God and the prejudices 
of men; nor between his own conscience, and his popularity, The 
consequence deserves to be remembered, The man who thus lost 
sight of himself, from love to the Gospel and to the souls of men, God 
was pleaaed to honor, with signal success in his ministry; and to 
crown his fidelity with the blessed fruits of two powerful revivals of 
religion. When have such fruits ever been known to follow the 
ministrations of those, whose preaching is confined to the precepts of 
acoid morality ; or at most to a trembling, temporizing exhibition of 
the truth as itis in Jesus ? 

In the palpit, Mr. Hooker was affectionate and mild. Avoiding 
that asperity of manner, which frustrates the labours of many preach, 
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ers, he was gentle to all men, apt to teach, pagtent, in meekness instruct. 
ing those that oppose themselves. he spirit and effect of his preach- 
ing exemplified the maxim of Augustine: “ Love your hearers, and 
you may say what you will te them.” 

Though he sometimes spoke extemporaneously, it was his common 
practice to write out his sermons, seasonably and carefully. His 
style was simple, his words well chosen, and intelligible to the plain- 
est hearers. His sentences, indeed, were sometimes enfeebled by the 
accumulation of members; but as he became warm in his subject, his 
Janguage was often bold and strong. 

Of the five sermons which, on different accasions, he published, pers 
haps his Election Sermon is the most favorable specimen of his talents 
as a writer.” 

He seldom employed any gesture indelivery; but the expression 
of his conntenance and voice denoted the deep interest of his heart, in 
the sentiments which he uttered. His prayers were solemn and fers 
yent: asto the manner, they were peculiarly Azs own, the breath- 
ings of a humble soul accustomed to communion with God in secret. 

As a pastor, he was discreet, diligent, affectionate. In his inter- 
course wisth his people, the solicitude which he discovered for their 
best interests, the amiable dignity of his manners, the stability and 
purity of his character, secured at once their love and their confidence. 
Few men have been so useful, beloved and happy, in the pastoral of- 
fice as he, He was devoted to his work. A deep sense of its awful 
solemnity and magnitude, and of his own unworthiness, often pressed 
him down to the earth ; but he would not have exchanged the minis- 
try, with al] its labors and trials, for the wealth and splendor of aa 
emperor, 

As a watchman on the walls of Zion; as a friend to the church of God, 
and to the interests of his native country, Mr. Hooker stood preeminent 
among good men. His heart was alive to every thing, by which the 
prosperity of religion was affected, In this view, he lamented the 
prevalent neglect of Christian discipline in the churches, and the fa- 

cility with which men of questionable character, are admitted into the 
ministry, as prominent evils of the present day, That these were 
subjects of great solicitude with him is evident from an inspection of 
his manuscripts, particularly the short sketehes of his lectures to stu- 
dents in theology. It may seem almost superfluous to add, in this 


*This Sermon was professedly reviewed in the Anthology, vol. ii. p. 382, 
and dismissed contemptuously as “ a vapid performance ;” the whole review 
consisting of two sentences, and occupying about an eighth part ofa page — 
We should not wish tooffer more complete proof of the miserably slavish dé. 
votion of the Anthology to a party, than would be exhibited in reading this 
sermon and the review of it here referred to, and several very shallow sermons, 
preached by gentlemen of the liberal party, and the reviews of them in this 
volume of the Anthology. The same velume contains the gross and vulgar 
abuse of Mr. Wilberforce, on which we animadverted at large in the Panoplist 
for March, 1811. p 459. It also contains the scurrilous attack on the Compen- 
dous History of New England, which bad recently been published by Drs. Morse 
and Parisb- 
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connexion, that he took a lively interest in all practical measures for 
the promotion of piety and good morals. 

This memoir, already too long perhaps, for the pages of the Pano- 
plist.* will be concluded with two extracts of letters, written since 
Mr. Hooker’s death, and a letter written by himself, on Fuller’s Me- 
moirs of Pearce. 'The first is from a worthy brother in the ministry, 
who knew him intimately. “ There was a remarkable uniformity, a 
steady, unexceptionable deportment in that dear manofGod. As & 
man, a christian, anda minister, he was truly one of our first charac- 
ters; and his praise will continue, in all our churches where his 
worth was known.” 

The other is &om the Hon. Calvin Goddard, Esq. one of the bercav-. 
ed flock, from whom this excellent pastor was removed. 


* Nornich, April 25, 1812. 
“ Hon. Tapping Reeve, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

There is a kind of melancholy pleasure, in speaking of the de- 
ceased, to those who knew lis worth, and who have hearts to sym- 
pathize with us on this occasion. ‘he calamity to us is peculiar. In 
the very short time, which Mr. Hooker had spent here, he had ren- 
dered himself dear to all who knew him; and all deeply feel aud 
dament his loss. His rectitude, firmness and decision, were so tem- 
pered with the mildness and urbanity of a gentlemen, that sectarian 
zealots, and political partisans, alike respected and loved him. When 
the duty of uttering unpaiatable truths became imperious, he was so 
sincere, so honest, and affectionate, that those who either did 
not believe, or did not regard the matter, were so satisfi- 
ed with the manner and the mottves, that they loved him for his hon- 
est and benevolent intentions. ‘I'he children of the parish were in- 
structed by him with so much parental tenderness, that they were all 
pleased to attend to his counsels. He truly knew how to become all 
things to all men; though he was never servile, nor sacrificed one par- 
ticle ef duty to popular favor. But I did not think of writing his eu- 
logy to you, who knew him better and longer than I have done. ‘To 
us, who have profited so little by his preaching, and his Christian ex- 
ample, it may be worse than in vain, that a kind Providence sent us 
such aman. It is doubtlesjust, that the same providence has taken 
him from us. We did not deserve so good a minister. Icannot but 
hope that, although dead, we shall consider him as still speaking ; and 
be influenced by a recollection of his affectionate and unremitted ex- 
ertions for our good.” ’ : 

The following letter is on an interesting subject. 

“ Dear Brother, 

I have just read Fuller's Memoirs of Samuel Pearce. tis proba- 
ble, that thousands have wondered at hisbeing taken away so soon, 
in the midst of his life and usefulness. I wondered at first, but am now 
satisfied, that one important design of Providence was, that his Me- 





© It was ariginally designed for publication in a different form. 
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moirs should be seasonably published for the benefit of surviving min- 
isters.* If your own feelings have left you ata loss what mine were 
on reading these memoirs, I can tell you: Iam ashamed of all the 
ministers of my acquaintance; but most of all, of myself. Mr. 
Pearce was younger than I am, and had been less time in the ministry 
when he died, than] have. But whata contrast! He entered the 
vineyard in the morning, and before noon had done more than I have 
any prospect, (I was going to say hope.) of doing, should I live to be 
fourscore. I have no doubt but the life and death of this pre-eminent 
gaint and minister, are designed for the benefit of many. The memoirs 
appear to me to exceed any of the kind, which I have ever read; I 
I am sure that no man, especially no minister, who is nota welf in 
sheep’s clothing, can read them without being strongly impressed. I 
have hoped that the perusal would be servicable tome.” “ How 
musta man pray, and preach, who lives as Samuel Pearce lived 1— 
Doubtless, as if his lips and heart had been touched with a live coal 
from off the altar. I almost envy him the ease and pleasure, with 
which he performs his work. But to be a minister, with very little 
religion, or perhaps nothing but the form of godliness, is like sailing a- 
eainst wind and tide. Ihave long thought, and I now think more - 
than ever, that it is a fearful thing to be a watchman to souls. In 
this view of the subject, 1 am sometimes afraid to live, and not less a- 
fraid to die.” “If 1 were sure that I should not sometimes be a better 
man, and a better minister, my heart would fail me at once. I often 
think of the sentence to be passed on ailthe redeemed—JVell done, 
good and faithful servant, &c. ‘This, ina view of my unfaithfulness, 
puts me on the inquiry, how is it possible that I shall be acquitted at 
the judgment seat of Christ ? My own conscience, however, does not 
accuse me of preaching false doctrines, or shunning to declare any 
part of the counsel of God, through a desire of pleasing, or not dis- 
pleasing men. But little have I done as a follower of Jesus, to enforce 
the truth.” ! 

“ In reading Pearce’s letters, I thought it a pity that all ministers 
are not like him, and that they do not improve the privilege of writing 
as he did, for infusing the ardor of religion which they sometimes feel 
into each other’s bosoms.” 

To those who have read the foregoing pages with any degree of 
Toterest, a few general reflections may not seem unseasonable. 

First : Young preachers should enter upon life with this settled, 
maxim, that the way to attain substantial usefulness and respectability 
is to form their character on the principles of Christian simplicity. A 
man’s life may be so uniform, that no splendid incidents shall fix the 
eye of curiosity ; no glare of genius shall attract the admiration of the 
multitude ; and yet a sound understanding, a steady piety and a ha- 
bitual course of benificent action, shall secure him an imperishable rep- 
utation ; while others are gazed at as prodigies of excellence, fora 


*Many readers will make similar reflections, in reference to the case of the 
fate excellent Mrs. Newell. 
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moment, and then forgotten. Young preachers sonietimes go into the 
world, resolved to be accounted something more than mere men, cera 
tainly much more than ordinary men. ‘hey intend to act on a scale 
becoming an independent and original mind. In thus breaking through 
what they deem the trammels of custom, they not: nufrequently forget 
atthe same time, the limits of Christian decorum, and of common 
sese. 

One of this description exhibits himself, perhaps, by some peculiat- 
ity in choosing or announcing his text or subject. Another is the man 
of wit in the pulpit. Another the man of profound genius, who looks 
down from his own elevation upon the labors and intellects of others. 
Another is the man of learning, who finds some gardian knot in every 
text ; plunges his hearers into the labyrinths of criticism ; or forgets 
his subject, in search of unmeaning epithets. Another is the polemic 
champion, who in his abstruse and adventurous speculations, affects to 
fathom mysteries, where reason should yield to faith ; for 


4 


** Fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” : 


Now I ask, not merely how fatal must this parade of affectation be 
to a preacher’s usefulness among discerning hearers ;_ but how incffa- 
bly beneath his proper office and work, must he himself consider it, 
on his dying bed? Men of ecceatric minds may occasionally do much 
good; but eminent and permanent usefulness, in every department of 
human action, especially in the ministry, results from that union of 
qualities which constitutes a steady excellence of character. 

A competent judge, on this subject said ; “ T'rue greatness is seri- 
ous. Weare more indebted to the regular, sober, constant course of 
the sun, than to the glarefof the comet : the one, indeed occupies our 
papers, but the other enriches our fields and gardens: we gaze at the 
strangeness of the one, but we live by the influence of the oth- 
er.” 

Secondly : Spiritual and evangelical preachers are those, whose la- 
bors God is wontto bless. The history of the church speaks de- 
cisively on this subject. Where those peculiar doctrines, which con- 
stitute the glory of the Gospel, are discarded from the pulpit, or 
preached indefinitely and coldly, religion declines. Its form may be 
preserved, perhaps for a time, by the personal popularity of a preach- 
er, or by the force of custom or prejudice. But inspectthe flock of 
such a pastor ; you look in vain for that fervent piety, in the family 
and inthe closet, and for all those blessed fruits of vital godliness, 
which prevailed, for example, among the hearers of Richard Bax- 
ter. 

The spiritual preacher addresses men’s hearts. He appears to be 
in earnest, because he isso. “I'he carbuncle, by its lustre and spark- 
ling, seems to be actually on fire, but it has only the appearance.— 
Thus some, in the pulpit, seem tobe all on fire with zeal, yet their 
hearts are as cold as a stone.” 

The spiritual preacher is devoted tohis flock. As a watchman 
for souls, he dares not trifle with his awful charge. ‘The reputation 
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ef being a shining scholar, the love of science, or influence, or wealth, 
cannot seduce him to forget that he must meet his hearers at the bar of 
Christ. When such objects solicit his regard, his answer is: “I am 
doing a great work, so that I cannot come down: why should the work 
cease, while I leave it, and come down to you 2” 

In the peculiar blessing which usually follows the labors of faithful, 
disinterested, devoted ministers, God honors his own institutions ; and 
affixes the stamp of reality and divinity to the truths of the Gospel. 

Thirdly: The hand of Providence in removing from their labors so 
many excellent ministers, in the midst of their usefulness, administers 
solemn admonition to their brethren who survive. ‘They who love 
the ministry most ardently, and are best qualified to be useful in it, are 
most aptto be lavish of life. Amidst the endless variety of pastoral 
duties, superadded to the labors of the study, and the pulpit, they are 
apt to neglect the necessary means for the preservation of health. That 
bodily exercise, which is essential to keep the vital organs in regular 
operation, they omit; or take it only at intervals, without just views 
of its importance, and therefore without system. 'The consequence has 
often been, that men, who have engaged in the ministry with the best 
prospect of vigorous health, and distinguished usefulness, have sunk in+ 
to incurable infirmity, or a premature grave. 

The death of good ministers is a public calamity. Well may the 
church mourn when her watchmen are removed. May our young 
men, whose lives are consecrated to the same work, while they coutem- 
plate these departed worthies, in their upward flight, as the chariots of 
Israel and the horsemen therecf, be prepared to stand in the breach 
where they have fallen, to emulate their fidelity, aad share in their re- 
ward, Pan. 


ea 


Religious Communications. 





CHRIST, THE SINNERS ONLY HOPE. 


'PeRRiBue is the thought of cherishing a bright hope of heaven and 
having that hope prove, at the last, like the spider’s web. Appaling 
is the apprehension of building on a foundation of sand, which shall 
finally sink from beneath us. Sad and alarming as sucha state ma 
be, it is to be feared, that it is the condition of thousands. Who, 
that examines the scriptures at all, can fail to discover, that Christ 
holds a peculiarly prominent place in divine revelation, and that, 
through him alone, the sinter must seek deliverance from ruin? But, 
Christ may be in the mouth of those, from whose hearts he is barred. 
He may be, in profession, the ground, on which they rely, while 
some other foundation is associated with him and claims an equal, or a 
larger, share of confidence. ‘The attempt cannot, therefore, be idle, 
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to evinee, that Christ is, indeed, the only possible basis of our hopes of 
pardon and heaven. ‘lhe proof of this point is short, but clear and 
couclusive. 

In asserting, that any other foundation can be laid, than that whic! 
God has Jaid, we subvert his wisdom, we annihilate the perfection of 
his wavs. If another foundation can be laid, the interposition of our 
gracious Redeemer in behalf of mankind was unnecessary and his ex~ 
piation of human guilt was an idle waste of suffering. ‘The counsels 
of heaven have been exerted in vain. The most astonishing means, 
means so extraordinary as well nigh to stagger belief, have been em- 
ployed to effect aneedless purpose. ‘The divine Being has sent a 
character, irconceivably dignified and glorious, into the world upon a 
fruitless eirand. God has caused his beloved Son, in whom he declar- 
ed himself well pleased, to take upon him the form of a servant, to 
stoop to penury and contempt, to insult and ignomy, and to every form 
of contumely and abuse, and finally to submit to the most shameful 
and torturing death, without a benefit tobe secured.* Shall it be be- 
lieved, that folly, so gross, has marked the course, pursued by wisdom, 
which never errs? The very supposition is stamped with notorious 
impiety ; it is chargeable with daring blasphemy. Other foundation, 
then, can no man lay y, than that ts laid, whichis Jesus Christ. 

In adopting the opposite opinion we contravene express and pointed 
affirmations of holy writ and we implicate the veracity of God. 

E am the door, by me tf any man enter in he shall be saved. I am the 
way, the truth and the life: no man cometh unto the Father, but by me. 
We are here clearly taught, that there is access for us te God onlv 
by Jesus Christ, and that he alone is the medium, through which we 

can attain salvation. © Neither is there salvation in any other : : for there 
as none other name under heaven, given among men, whereby we must be 
saved. This decleration with the utmost clearness teaches us, that, on 
whatever other ground we may place our confidence, our dependance 
wust be fallacious. That Christ is the only sure basis of our hope is 
inost decisively proved by those declarations of scripture, which af- 
firm, that those only are safe, that those only are heirs of life, who be- 
lieve in the Saviour. He that believeth on him, is not condemned ; but 
he, that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
m the name of the only begotten Son of God. He, that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life : and he, that believeth not the Son, shall not sce 
life ; but the wrath. of God abideth on him. Why, if there be any oth- 
er foundation, is Christ made in scripture the Alpha and Omega, why 
is he exhibited there, as allin all, in man’s salvation? We cannot, then 
bow with sufficient deference to the authority of scripture, we cannot 
regard with adequate reverence the divine veracity unless we admit 
as the apostle asserts, that other foundation can no man lay, than that is 
laid, whichis Jesus Christ. But let us try the solidity of some of those 
grounds, on which, in the folly and presumption of their minds, delud- 
ed sinners venture their eternal hopes. 

Is it on your goed heart that you rely ? But what heart is good. in 
the estimation of scripture and in the view of God? It is no heart, 
which remains in its native condition, The heart, scripture declares, 
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is deceitful above all things and desperately wicked. The original dis- 
position of mankind is such, the temper, which they inherit is of that 
character, that they are, without an exception, by naiure cii!ldren of 


wrath. It is no heart, which is merely influenced by the social aifec- 
tions. Itis no heart, whica is sinply, ina good measure, free from 


the wrathful, malignant and sordid passions, and endowed with a mild, 
amiable, friendly and generoustemper. It is a heart renewed by the 
grace of God. It is a heart animated by the spirit, of the gospel, pos- 
sessing the virtues aud practising the duties there prescribed. But 
one of the first duties, one of the highest virtues, which the scriptures 
enjoin, is faith in Christ. This is the work of God, the work, which he 
preeminently requires, that ye beltcve on him, whom he hath sent. No 
heart, then, can be good in the divine view, which is a stranger to- 
faith in Christ. But, with your good heart, even allowing it to be as 
excellent as your most overweening self-love ever prompted you to 
imagine, still, if the word of life be true, you are lost forever, unless 

ou believein Christ. He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life: and he that belteveth not the Son, shail not see life ; but the wrath of 
God abideth on him. What language could affirm with more alarming 
emphasis, that, let your character, let your life, in other respects, be 
what they may, still, unless Christ be the ground of your confidence, 
the basis of your hopes, you must inevitably sink in ruin. 

Is it on the inconsiderable number, as you suppose, of your offen- 
ces and on their venial character, that you rely ? On your pitiable de- 
lusion respecting your life and on your extreme ignorance of the tur- 
pitude ofall sin, I willnot dwell. £ will simply observe that there is 
not a single child of Adam, who has not heaped offence upon offence, 
and added sin to sin, till vast and multiplied is the amount of his ini- 
quities, aud that, in the view ofscripture, there are no small trans- 
gressious ; that, in no case, can it be a trivial crime to trample under 
foot the divine authority and to violate the divine injunctions. I mere- 
ly would caution you to remember, that, if you hope on any other 
ground, thau confidence in the merits of Christ, for absolution at the 
divine tribunal, you must come there with pure hands, you must ap- 
proach it, not stained with, as you may vainly think, a few, sliglt 
crimes; you must appear with a substantial claim to absolute inuo- 
cence. Hear on the subject the decision of divine trath. . Cursed is 
every one, that continueth not in all things, written in t&# book of the 
law to dothem. He, who, for his offences, is called to we bar of tu- 
ian justice, will in vain seek an acquital by alledging, that he has 
committed the offence, with which he is charged, but seldom, and only 
in some of its lowest degrees. An admission, that the crime had beeu 
perpetrated, though iu but a single instance and in its least odious 
form, would ensure conviction. Unavailing must be such a plea, eveia 
were it true, at the bar of God. The utmost extent, to which, with 
effect, it could be urged, must be, an extenuation of guilt and an allevi- 
ation of punishment. ' 

Is it on the many virtues, which you have practised and on the 
faithful performauce of your duty hereafter, that you place your de- 
peudance? Do you hope for safety, because your good actioas may 
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be equal to your bad ones? Ordo you calculate by an exemplary 
life to make satisfaction for your disobedience? No reverie can be 
more idle; no effort more fruitless. In this course, yours will be the 
labour, 


** Of dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 
CowPer. 


Admitting your virtues to be more than specious, to be sound, whick 
is more than truth will sanction; is this the tenor of that law enacted 
by the Great Legislator of the world, is this the measure of duty pre- 
scribed to us by our divine Sovereign ; Obey as often as you diso- 
bey, reverence my authority as often as you disregard it, observe my 
injunctions as often as you violate them, and you shall be esteemed 
guiltless and shall be ensured impunity 2? The law of God knows of 
no compromise, by a partial submission to its precepts, for an infringe- 
ment, in other respects, of its demands. It claims and peremptorily 
claims, absolute and invariable obedience. ‘T'ransgress its rules but 
ouce, offend in but a single particular, and condemnation follows, and 
to condemnation perdition will succeed, if it be not averted, in a 
way, of which the law gives no intimation and has no knowledge, by 
the rich mercy of God, exercised on account of the merits of 
Christ. The divine law, then, is an utter stranger to any composition 
for the violations, which it may undergo, by the offender's balancing 
his vices with virtues, his crimes with duties. 

Neither does the law admit the possibility of mahiog satisfaction 
for the guilt, which has been contracted, by the subsequent holiness 
of our lives, even admitting it to be absolutely perfect. ‘The law re- 
quires a course of uninterrupted and blameless obedience. _It insists 
upona full compliance with all its commands and all its prohibitions, 
at every moment of life. Itis far from being the amount of its injunc- 
tions, that we may transgress in youth, if we will obey in age, that 
we may sin when inclination, or interest prompts, if we will refrain 
from transgression, when it comports with our humour, or conven- 
jence. No one, then, can at any time do more, than he is ever bound 
to perform. He can never be more than faultless in his obedience, 
and obedience of this high character is, at every instant, claimed.— 
‘When, then, a man has complied with all, which is called for at his 
hands, the utmost that he will have attained, will be to have fulfilled 
his duty. The whole which he can claim,on this account, will be 
exemption from puvishment, for that portion of his life, during which 
pis obedience was thus entire. No satisfaction will have been made 
for his transgressions. No merit will have been acquired, on account 
of which the debt, which he had contracted, shall be cancelled.— 
Thus reason explicitly teaches us, that no expiation can be made by 
the discharge of our duty, however complete it may be, for having 
once neglected to obey the calls, for having once refused to comply 
with the demands, of heaven. Our sins, then, are a weight, resting upon 
us and sinking usin ruin, a weight, which no strength of ours, no efforts, 
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which we may make can cast off, a weight, which the forgiving love, the 
redeeming mercy of God, exerted through Christ, can alone remove. 

sut, were the proposal made, were the offer of eternal life announ- 
ced upon condition, that we forebore to offend, who could indulge the 
feeblest hope, on those terms, that he should reach heaven? ‘The ve- 
ry best actions even of good men have faults and defects attending 
them, which need forgiveness. 'Their constant aud earnest prayer to 
trod must, therefore, be to pardon the imperfection and iniquity of 
their most virtuous conduct. While sin marks their holiest deeds, ac- 
tious are daily and hourly performed, it is to be feared, which have no 
savor of goodness, uo tinge of excellence. ‘I’o hold forth the offer 
of eternal life, on the condition of perfect obedience in time to come, 
would be to tantalize us with the exhibition of unattainable bliss. It 
would be to trifle with our impotence and to mock our misery. 

Is it on the goodness of God, that you depend ? Isitin the abun- 
dant mercy of heaven, that you place your hope ? 

Setting aside the authority of revelation, abandoning the guidance 
of divine instruction, by what means can we learn the manner, in 
which the goodness of God will prompt him to deal with sinners? Al- 
lowigithat God is completely benevolent, from what source can we 
discover the measures which this perfection, in alliance with uner- 
ring wisdom, will lead the divine being to adopt with respect to a 
rebel world ? Our views are limited by the imbecility of our minds 
and they are liable to be warped by our prejudices and passions.— 
We are, therefore, poorly qualified to determine the effects of the ex- 
ercise of mercy without an_atonement. ‘The extension of pardon to 
offenders under such circumstances, instead of being an indication of 
benevolence, might be a display of cruelty. Instead of being a bles- 
sing to the creatures, whom God has formed, it might be the severest 
of misfortuues. While it aimed at securing the happiness of a part, it 
might subvert the well-being of the whole. 

By the exercise of mercy without an atonement, the foulest dishon- 
or might be brought upon God. The gross imputation might be 
affixed to the divine character, that he is slightly displeased with sin- 
ners and that he esteems a violation of his laws a trivial offence, an 
offence, which scarcely merits serious notice. Encouragement might 
thus be held’forth to rebellion, and even the signal given for a general 
revolt. Nothing can he more presumptuous, than for creatures, whose 
views extend forward so little, whose sagacity can trace consequences 
so short a distance, and even there so imperfectly, to take it upon them 
to determine what measures it may be proper for the most High to 
adopt. 

But, granting. that some offenders might with propriety be pardon- 
ed without an expiation, can we be sure, that wisdom will not require 
some limits to be fixed to such an exercise of forgiveness ? Can we, 
therefore, have any assurance, that we individually have not sinned 
beyond the reach of mercy ? Can we kaow, that we have not already 
passed that boundary, beyond which the clemency of heaven will not 
foilow us ? 

When, without the guidance of revelation, we undertake to decide 
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with regard to subjects of this dark and unfathomable character, we 
are at once lost in the uncertainty of conjecture. When we resort to 
scripture we immediately discover, that, out of Christ,God is a stranger 
to mercy. The character which he wears is that of the sovereign law- 
giver, the inflexible judge, and the stern avenger of guilt. He is no 
more the father of mercies, but a consuming fire. ‘The scriptures teach 
us that infinite benevolence does not enjoin the exercise uncondition- 
al mercy. ‘They inform us that pardon will be allotted only upon 
the terms, which God has prescribed and to the characters whom he 
has designated. We are cautioned against reasoning from our own 
views and feelings to those of Jehovah. Weare warned, not to sup- 
pose, that God is altogether such an one as ourselves. We are led 
to view the divine goodness, not as a weak tenderness, as an unrea- 
sonable clemency, but as a principle uniformly operating in entire ac- 
cordance with the dictates of boundless wisdom, of rigid justice and 
unbending veracity. It is placed before us as the original, of which 
the benevolence of the upright and patriotic magistrate is a humble 
transcript, whose forbearance extends as far as his regard for the pub- 
lick happiness will allow; but who is often compelled to punish the 
offender, whom his feelings of humanity and compassion urgegbim to 
spare.——On what now will you place your dependance? Yom® good 
heart and your goed life fail you. Your heart is not so good, your 
sins are not so few, norcan you by your future obedience so expiate 
rour offences, that, on either of these grounds you can hope for safety. 
#rom the divine mercy you can derive no encouragement, you can 
obtain no comfort. It countenances you in no anticipation of impuni- 
ty. Christ alone remains as the foundation, on which to rest our ex- 

ectation of eternal life. He alone can be found a solid basis, on 
which to build our hopes of heaven. On whatever other ground we 
venture to rest, it will be but upon the sand, and the structure, which 
we may raise, however substantial it may seem, and however splen- 
did may be its appearance, will sooner, or later fall, and bury us be 
neath its ruins. 

It may be safely remarked, that, however christians may in 
other respects differ, Christ is the confidence of them all. He is the 
joy and rejoicing of their hearts. ‘They may rely upon him with dif- 
ferent degrees of faith, They may adhere to him with various 
strength of attachment. But, the faith of him, whose faith is feeblest, 
is real and unwavering. ‘The attachment of him, whose affection is 
the most faint, is unfeigned and steadfast. 

If avy one doubt whether Christ be the only ground, on which to 
depend, he has not yet been taught the rudiments of the christian sys- 
tem. If he neglect to make the Saviour the foundation of his indi- 
vidual dependance, and much more if he feel an aversion to a reliance 
on the Redeemer, he evinces, that he is not only a stranger to the tem- 
per, which animates the humble and sincere christian, but that from‘it 
he is grossly alienated. A man may bea christian who has much ob- 
scurity in his views, and many errors in his opinions. But, he cannot 
be achristian in truth, who has not been made sufficiently acquainted 
with his own character and with the great principles of religion, to be 
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fully aware of the weakness of every other ground of depandance.— 
He may be a christian, whose faith is weak and to whose character 
various and by no means inconsiderable imperfections adhere. But 
he cannot be a christian, whose heart has not been so broken, so emp- 
tied of pride and so rectified io its spirit and feelings, as to be pre- 
pared cheerfully to depend on Christ, as exclusively the ground of 
lis hope. 


—o+o-= 


ON THE DIVINE FOREKNOWLEDGE. 


TE practice, of which not a few, who admit the perfect foreknow/- 
edge of God, are guilty, of bitterly vilifying the doctrine of predesti- 
nation and of charging upon it the most monstrous and offensive conse- 
quences, when their own principle may be just as fairly pursued to all 
the revoiting absurdities, which are so boldly charged upon the belicf 
of others, is a fact nota little remarkable. It evinces either extreme 
prejudice and pitiable shortsightedness, or shameless effrontery. In 
the whole course of our reading and in all our intercourse with man- 
kind, never have we met with any account of the divine prescience, 
which at all relieved that doctrine, unquestionable as its truth must, 
on all hands, be conceded, from consequences, to the full as embarras- 
sing as those, which attend the acknowledgement, that God has fore- 
ordained every event; while there are difficulties of the most embar- 


rassing character, which are inseparable from the admission of the 


foreknowledge of God, and there stopping short. For ourselves, we 
have no hesitation in avewing, that as far as the freedom of human ac- 
tion, and the benignity and justice of the divine character are concern- 
ed, we are as ready to allow absolute predestination, as to accede to 
infallible foreknowledge. And we confess, that we are sanguine in the 
hope, that we shall be able to evince to our readers, that those, whe 
admit the doctrine of predestination as inseparably connected with that 
of the divine prescience, may have reasons in support and vindication 
of their principles, which ought to exempt them from the imputation 
of being the weak and odious dupes of either illogical minds or depra- 
ved hearts, and that they are entitled from those, who do not coincide 
with them in sentiment, to respect and indulgence, instead of meriting 
scorn and obloquy. | 

We have said, that we have never met with any account of the di- 
vine prescience, which relieved that doctrine from consequences, alto- 
gether as embarrassing as those, which attend the acknowedgment, 
that God has foreordained every event. But, we cannot say, that we 
have never become acquainted with any attempt to point out a differ- 
ence between foreknowledge ard predestination, which should obviate 
every difficulty. Inevery instance, however, except one, the differ- 
ence which has been exhibited, has either been such as could be of no 
possible avail, or.it has been so subtile and ebscure,that the mind in vain 
struggled to comprehend it. Atthe best, it only played before the un- 
derstanding, while, like a phantom, it eluded every endeavor to grasp 
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it. Ina discourse,* delivered at Vergennes, by the Rey. Daniel Bur- 
hans, Rector of ''rinity Church, Newtown, Conn. an answer is profes- 
sedly given to the question, “ What is the difference between the fore- 
knowledge and the decrees of God?” = 'This answer we shall! present 
at length; and whether the difference here offered be considered a just 
aud valid one, or not, no one cau censure it as imaginary and ostensible 
only, or as nice, profound and unintelligible. Whatever it may be in 
other respects, it is, at least, a perceptible differeuce. 

‘« That God, from all eternity, foreknew all events, is a certain 
truth : and that this foreknowledge lays no necessity upon the crea- 
ture, is equally true. ‘Thus they are both true; and this appears not 
from anumber of hard words and metaphysical syllogisms, used by 
philosophers and school divinecs, but from matters of fact and plain 
Scripture. The ways of man are before the Lord, and he pondereth all 
his goings—Prov.v. 21. Thine eyes are upon all the ways of the sons 
of men, to give every man according to the frat of his doings—Jer. 
xxxiv. 19. The Lord is a God of knonledge ; by him actions are weigh- 
ed—1 Sam. ii. 3. His foretelling the Israelites’ deliverance, four hun- 
dred and thirty years before, is an undeniable evidence of his divine 

rescience. So also is the fulfilment of the prophecies, in the rise and 
fall of Empires, and in the birth, life, character, death, resurrection 
and ascension of Christ. But that this foreknowledge lays no neces- 
sity upon the creature, is evident from the testimony of every man’s 
conscience, and the whole tenor of scripture. 

The inference [ draw from this is, that the Decrees of God are very dif- 
ferent from his foreknowledge. | Having foreknown all things, he de- 
creed to reward all men according to their conduct. _‘'T’o prove this, 
I will mention but one passage: When David was shut up in Keilah, 
Saul hasted to go down to take him. David enquired of the Lord wheth- 
er Saul would come down, and whether the men of Keilah would deliver 


him up: The Lordtold him, Saul would come down, and the men of 


Keilah would deliver him up....1 Sam, xxiii. 11,12. David therefore 
fled, Saul did not come down, and the men of Keilah did not deliver 
up David. ‘Therefore, although foreknown, it was not decreed in the 
same way as foreknown, because ifit had been, it must certainly have 
taken place.” 

The first part of this quotation, it will be observed, is employcé 
in substantiating a truth, which is written, in almost every page of the 
bible, in language, which, it would seem, no mind could overlook and 
no art construe away ; although the singular want of oppositeness in 
the passages, adduced in proof of the divine prescience, would inti- 
mate, that there mnst be no little difficulty in the selection of texts, 
which are at all in point. We find nothing, which, in the lezst, inti- 


* We have not dragged this sermon from the oblivion, into which it drop- 
ped from the press, for the purpose of visiting its various delinquencies upon 
the head of its author. To refute its reasonings, to expose its mistakes and 
jts misrepresentations, and to hold up to merited scorn and indignation its im- 
becility and its bitterness, would be a task at once ungrateful and needless. Our 
only object, in noticing it, is toshow, to what anextreme length in absurdity 
and folly, a man may be impelled, by hostility to an obnoxious sentiment, 
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mates what actually constitutes the difference between the foreknow!- 

edge and the decrees of God, till we arrive near the close. It is, in- 

deed, previously asserted, that foreknowledge “ lays no necessity upoa 

the creature,” and it is inferred; that it must, therefore; differ widely 

from the decrees of God. And we are, at last, only in an indirect 

manner, taught the difference in question. From the account of an 

incident respecting David, whichis brought forward, we learn, that 

the alledged difference is neither more nor less than, that what ts st.n- 

ply forcknown may, or may not, come to pass,just as wt shall happen ; 

Lut, that what is deerced must come to pass, at all events. "That no in- 

justice is done the opinions of the writer, in this infcrence from the 

passage, which we have extracted, every one, who examines it impar- 
tially, will, we are persuaded, be fully convinced. Speaking of au 
event, which he considers foreknown, but denies to have been de- 
creed, he adds, ‘* because, if it had been, it must certalaly have ta- 
ken place.” What’can be more distinctly announced, than the idea 
is here conveyed, that what is merely foreknown is uncertain and may, 
or may not, occur, while what is decreed must inevitably take place ? 
Auy man, who can bring his mind to adopt this distiaction, surely can- 
not be envied either for the clearness of his intellect, or for the caution, 
with which he forms his opinions. But, any ether distinction, and we 
presume, that we hazard nothing in making the assertion, would be ut- 
terly unavailing. It would be altogether inadequate to the removal 
of the difficulties, which the difference, here exhibited, was intended 
to obviate. 

That to talk of the contingency of whatever is foreknown, is the 
height of absurdity, no one can fail to discover, if he only weigh with 
cue care the pointed opposition between the statement, that itis fore- 
known, that an event will occur, and tlfe assertion, that still that event 
may ‘never take place. What is it, which isforeknown? It is, that 
a particular event, will certainly come to pass. But, still this event, 
whose occurrence isinfallibly foreseen, it is added, may never see the 
light. In other words, the whole is neither more nor less than, that a 
thing shall inevitably be, and, at the same time, it may not be. Ifa 
contradiction can be affirmed, we surely have a gross one here. — 'I'o 
say thatit is known, that a certain event will take place, when it is 
doubtful whether it ever occurs, is to assert that an event i; infallibly 
foreseen, when, from the circumstances of the case, it cannot possibly 
he foreseen. For, if the knowledge of any bein is according to truth, 
he will see, that it is uncertain whether the event in question ever 
come into existence. ‘The certain occurrence of a contingent cvent 
cannot, then, be foreseen. Tor, there is nothing like certainty attend- 
ing it. 

Whatever is foreseen, must, therefore, be certain beyond all possi- 
bility of failure. There must, of course, be some cause of tlrat cer- 
tainty. For, it is one of most obvious and unquestionable axioms, in 
the whole compass of human knowledge, and an axiom, which lies at 
the foundation of all our reasoning aad. of all our conduct, that noth- 
ing Comes into being without a cause. What, theo, is the cause of the 
certainty of foreseen cvcuts? Is there some cause, independent of God, 
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and above the control of the Almighty, by which the events, that are 
foreseen, are rendered sure, so that they may be foreknown? Admit 
the idea, and you have blotted out the dominion of Jehovah; you have 
undeified the Most High. You have exalted a power above him; 
you have re-established the ancient fate of the Stoics, which the Gods 
could not withstand. But, if the cause of the certainty of foreseen 
events be declared net so efficient as to be above the control of God, 
still, if you were to admit, that there is such a cause, how can you 
prove, that to this cause all beings and events do not owe their origin ? 
How, therefore,can you establish the truth cf the divine existence 
from the stupendous fabric, which has been reared, and from the or- 
der, and harmony, and beneficence, which through the long tract of 
time and the extended series of events, have been maintained? You 
have done away the evidence in support of the being and perfections 
of God, which results from the creation which he has formed, and up- 
holds, and governs; and that figment of the imagination, the pretend- 
ed cause of the certainty of foreseen events, has usurped the place of 
the blessed and only Potentate. But, if you allow, that their certain- 
ty depends upon God and that his power must be employed in giving 
them being, you have admitted a concession, which leads, by direct 
and inevitable consequence, to the great principle of predestination.— 
The only conceivable means, by which any being can know at all what 
he will hereafter accomplish, is by Knowing what his purposes are.— 
If he possess power, sufficient to enable him to execute all his re- 
solves, and if he have an acquaintance with himself complete enough 
to assure him, that he will not vary his intentions through fickleness, 
or change them from new and ampler information, he may be infallibly 
certain, that particular actions will be performed by him. ‘The only 
manner, in which any being can know what course other beings, de- 
pendent on him for their existence, and for all their powers and oppor- 
tunities of action, will pursue, is by knowing his own designs. respect- 
ing them. The divine Being, of course, must know what he himself 
will do, only by knowing his designs, and by being sure of the immuta- 
bility of his counsels, from the fact, that no new views will be possess- 
ed and that no exigency, which he had not originally contemplated, can 
possibly arise. He can know what the creatures, whom he must sum- 
mou into being, to whom he must assign the period and circumstances 
of their existence and to whom he must continue their various facul- 
ties, will do, only by being acquainted with his own determinations with 
relation tothem. Ifhe have formed no determinations respecting what 
he will himself do, he cannot know what the events are, which he will 
cause by his own immediate exertion. If he have adopted no purpo- 
ses with regard to the existence, characters, conduct and condition of 
beings, in every respect dependent on him, he cannot know what.e- 
vents wjll be brought to pass by their agency. Thus, the foreknowt 
edge of God is grounded upon his purposes, and, aside from them, it 
may be safely pronounced totally beyond the reach of the human in- 
tellect to conceive any way, in which itis possible, that it should exist. 
The infinite understanding of God, must enable him at once to discern 
all possible events and to see without error, the most remote and ob- 
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scure consequences, which may result from any imaginable train and 
combination of occurrences. ‘Thus, with the rapidity and clearness 
of instant and unerring intuition, beholding what condition of things 
and what series of events, would, on the whole, be most eligible; 
would,when examined in connexion with all their bearings and relations, 
be found productive of the highest good, he might determine that this 
state of affairs, that this series of events should be ushered into being. 
Knowing his ample ability te execute every determination, and that, 
without reason, he could never change his purpeses, and sure that 
grounds for a change could never appear, God would perfectly aud 
infallibly foresee whatever through the boundless extent of succeeding 
ages would occur.—''he amouat of our argument is, briefly, that what- 
ever is foreseen must be certain; that this certainty must have a 
cause; that, if this cause be something aside from God, let it be chance, 
if chance may be styled a cause, or any thing else, you have brought 
into view a power, by which all beings and events may be produced, 
independently of the divine mind, and have, of course rendered ail 
proof of the divine existence, from creation avd providence, an utter 
impossibility ; and, finally, that, if foreseen events depend on the Su- 
preme being, he can know nothing respecting them, cxcept through the 
medium of his purposes, as he can know what he himself wii! do, only 
by knowing his purposes, and can know what others will be and do, 
only by means of his own intentions cencerning them. 

But, what advantage, we would fain learn, is gained with reference to 
the freedom of human action, by admitting foreknowledge and denying 
predestination? Both unquestionably imply absolute certainty, aud it 
is certainty, and not the cause of that certainty, which annihilates hu- 
man liberty. If it be sure, beyond all possibility of failure, that a man 
will possess a particular character and pursue a particular course of 
action; how can he any more be a different being, or actin a differ- 
ent manner, if the supposed certainty in the case arise from one cause, 
thau if it be the result of another? Is he not in the one instance as com- 
pletely, as in the other, chained down to a definite state and to aspeci- 
fied line of conduct? A decree of God cannot add assurance to abss- 
lute certainty. It cannot render more inevitable a particular condi- 
tion and a particular series of action, already infallibly sure. Certain- 
ty, then, complete and invincible certainty, whether it spring from the 
philosophical necessity of Dr. Priestly, frem foreknowledge, or from 
any other cause, must as effectually tie the hands of men, as if it arise 
from the determinate counsel of God. 

As far as the benevolence of God is concerned, foreknowledge and 
predestination stand on equal ground. If we admit the divine presci- 
ence, we must allow, that. when the Most High created the worid, 
formed man and placed him in a state of trial, he saw, with clear and 
unerring certainty, all that fearful amount of guilt and misery, which 
would come into being. The millions of our race, who would be a- 
bandoned and wretched here, and lost forever, were all present to his 
view. Was he, then, under any necessity of creating man, of making 
him just such a being as he was formed and of assigning him precisely 
that state of trial, in which he was fixed? Ifnot, and who dare deny 
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it, why, with all these terrible consequences attached to it, was man 
c sented. placed in Eden, and exposed to these temptations, by which 
he would be overcome ? It can be accounted for only upon the sup- 
position, that, from this arrangement, other, and glorious and blissful 
consequences will arise, consequences so bright and so happy, that the 
highest possible honor will be secured tothe divine Being, and the 
largest possible share of felicity to his vas tempire, ‘The terrible mass 
cf moral and natural evil, attached to the creation and fall of man, 
niust be made to issue in the introduction of a fairer aud more joyous 
scene, than would otherwise have arisen. ‘ All partial evil” must, un- 
der the divine government, prove “universal good.” But, if a partic- 
ular state of things, ifa particular order of events, will ensure the high- 
est imaginable happiness; is it incovsistent with the boundless good- 
ness of the divine mind to determine, that it shall exist? Is it at war 
w = the dictates of infinite benevolence to ordain, that the largest pos® 
ivle degree of felicity shall come into being? And how is it at all 
Pn 0 ot with perfect love to allow, if it can be prevented, a state of 
things to arise, which is not, on the whole, best? But God could cer- 
tainly have foreborne to create man, and thus have avoided the ex- 
istence of every species of evil. ‘Co know, that evil, in certain circum- 
stances, will come into being, and then to cause those very circumstan- 
ccs, unless this evil will be the means of ensuring a larger amount of 
£06 od, than could in any other manner be produced, must be pointedly 
at variance with perfect goodness. But,if thisevil, when viewed in 
allits relations and effects, be seen to be best, it can be no impeach- 
meut of jnfinite benevolence to decree its existence. ‘Thus, it is ap- 
parent, that foreknowledge and predestination are equally unobjection- 
able, viewed in relation to the divine benevolence. 

il rina are two evasions, by which some attempt to shun the conclu- 
sions, at which we have arrived. Knowledge, it is said, has no influ- 
ence upon events, and the knowledge of future events has no more in- 
fluence upon them, than the knowledge of past events has upon them. 
if we were to have the course, which a particular individual will pur. 
sue, revealed to us, it would have no effect whatever upon his con- 
duct. This is readily granted. But, the knowledge of a past event 
establishes fully the fact of its existence ; and the Kuowledge of a future 
event evinces incontestibly its infallible certainty. If cur knowledge 
be not the cause, why it shall come to pass, it decidedly proves that 
some adequate and efficient cause exists and operates to ensure inevit- 
ably its occurrence, If the future conduct of an individual were re- 
vealed to us, he could not deviate, in the least, from the. predicted 
path, unless the revelation should prove false ; and the cause, or caus- 
es, which ensure his adherence to the designated course, are as mucha 
at war with liberty, as a decree, and they must be traced back to the 
purposes and power of God, the cause of all causes, as himself the sole 

source of their being and efficacy. 

But, itis said, that there is with God only an eternal now, and that 
the distiaction of time into past, present, and future is, with reference 
to him, groundless and deceptive. Admitting the idea to be just, what 
is gained by it, in oppesition to our views? Events, which are future to 
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Evcuts, which now exist are certain. Their 
existence is no longer, even to us, subject to any centingency. It is 
impossible, that they should not be. In the same manner, therefore, iu 
which it is impossible, that the eveats, which have already come to 
pass should not exist, it is impossible, that those, which are future to 
us, but present to God, should not come into being. This pretence 
only makes thie cause, which it is sometimes brought to support, the 
more desperate. It is the certainty of future and foreseen events, 
which must be disproved, to aid the principles of those, whe discard 
our opinions; and that certainty, the aliegatiou before us, tends to cor- 
roborate and establish. 

‘(hat there are no difficulties attending our views of the subject, 
which we have been examining, we are far from preterding. ‘That it 
is a task, to which we feel ourselves inadequate, to reconcile the prin- 


us, are present to Gol. 


ciple, that manis free and accountable, with the predetermiaations of 


the Deity, or with that previous infallible certainty of his actions, which 
foreknowledge implies, we do not hesitate to acknowledge. But, we 
have stil no doubt of the truth, & of the real & full consistency of these 
apparently contradictory sentiments. Reasou and revelation teach 
the prescience of God, and with it the doctrine of predestination is in- 
separably connected. Of our freedom we have the same proof, that 
we have of eur existence itself, our own consciousness, aud a conscious- 
ness, so strong, that the votaries of infidelity and libertivism cannot, af- 
ter all their efforts, extinguish it in thetrown breasts. Both princi- 
ples, as supported by ample evidence, we, therefore, embrace, rot- 
withstandiug their seeming repnugnance; for the repugnance between 
panatages ‘8, BO decidedly confirmed, can exist ouly in appearance. 
Such, upon the whdie, is the ground, ou which we consider ourselves 

as standing, that we trust, that, without arrogance, we may recommend 
ii to those, who may feel it necessary to dissent from our opinions, to be 
modest and humble, and to ferbear to revile and calumniate. On those, 
who are ready, in perplexity and doubt‘, to inquire, How can these 
things be? we would urge tne adoption of the language and spirit of 
the pious Watts; 

“But, O my soul, if truth so bright 

Should dazzle and confound thy sight, 

Yet still his written will obey, 

And wait the great decisive day.” 
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CN THE SABBATH. No. ¥Y. 
The Sanctification of the Sabbath. 


Ir, as I flatter myseli, it has been proved, that the Sabbath is a di- 
Vine institution, and of universal and perpetual edlization, it becomes 
extremely iateresttag to inquire, How is oe $ Sabbath to be sanctified . ‘ 
What « duties are enjained ? Vi hat thoughts, words, and aelters are Sor- 
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bidden ? The last of these inquiries must be deferred to a future num 
ber, as there will scarcely be room, in the present, for even a concise 
and rapid view of the appropriate duties of holy time. | 

The first clause of the fourth commandment, Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep tt holy, comprehends every thing that God has required.— 
It contains two distinct requisitions. The first is, that we remember 
the Sabbath day. Alas, that men should ever forget so sacred, so be- 
nevolent an institution! And yet who does not know, how many sorts 
of business, how many amusements and pleasures, are every where, 
almost, permitted to intrench upon the first hours of holy time? If the 
Sabbath is not remembered; if, in other words, its arrival is net an- 
ticipated ; if the necessary arrangements are net made, to enter upon its 
religious duties, as soon as it commences, there is little probability, 
that it will prove either a pleasant or a profitable season to the soul. 

Those who remember the Sabbath, according to the spirit of the 
commandment, frequently carry their thoughts forward to it, while en- 
gaged in the cares and business of the week. Especialiy, when it 
draws near, do they strive to banish worldly concerus from their 
minds, well knowing, that it requires time to prepare for that exclu- 
sive attention to religion, which the law ofthe Sabbath most reasona- 
bly demands. Fully aware, at the same time, oftheir own weakness, 
and ever mindful of the dark and unknown deceitfulness of the heart, 


they apply, in earnest prayer to God, for the quickening influences of . 


his Spirit, to fit them for an early and joyful entrance upon that week- 
ly rest, which is a lively type of eternal rest in heaven. Always on 
their guard against anger, envy, and other sinful passions, they are 
more especially so towards the close of the week, deeply sensible, how 
necessary the humble and forgiving spirit of the Gospel is to the sanc- 
tification of the Lord’s day. 

Remembering the Sabbath implies, also, such a previous arrange- 
ment of secular affairs, that they may not encroach upon the beginning 
of holy time. So far is the conscientious observer of this divine in- 
stitution, from making his calculations to labor harder and later on 
Saturday than usual, that he endeavors to faver himself and others, as 
much as he can, that neither he, nor they, may be unfitted, by extreme 
fatigue, for private and public religious duties. Is hea husbandman, 
he will not, if he can avoid it, undertake, even in harvest time, more 
work than can be accomplished in season. If he regards Saturday 
evening as holy, he will calculate to keep it so; and to this end, will, 
if possible, return from the field and have his family tegether, before 
the setting ofthe sun. His hired laborers he will dismiss at an early 
hour, that they too may be with their families, when the Sabbath be- 
gins. Nor will they, if conscientious and pious, loiter inidle compa- 
ny, or waste the evening in noisy and sinful mirth. Ishe, who remem- 
bers the Sabbath, a mechanic, his journeymen and apprentices will 
have liberty to leave their work, in due season. His shop will be shut 
early, and the noise of the hammer will cease. Is he a merchant, his 
arrangements will indicate the approach of the sacred rest, before it 
actually arrives. Every thing willbe put in its place;—his accounts 
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will be adjusted, and his customers, knowing his habits, will volunta- 
rily retire. He will shut up his counting-room, and, leaving his books, 
merchandise, and cares behind, will go to his house, collecting his 
thoughts, and meditating upon the requirements and blessings of God’s 
holy day. 

Does the business of such a person, as I am describing, call him from 
home on Saturday, he delays not; but, if possible, returns early.— 
Does he ride, or walk abroad for amusement in the afternoon, he waits 
not to be told, that the least trespass upon holy time would be wholly 
inexcusable. In planning and prosecuting journeys, he does not, like 
many of his neighbors, leave home on Friday, or Saturday, with ihe 
express view of getting out of the town, or state, so as to travel without 
interruption upon the Lord’s day. Nor does he trespass upon its sac- 
red hours, when far from home, and exposed oaly to the sight of stran- 
gers; but, taking his conscience along with him, and remembering that 
God is every where, he has the same regard for his commandments, 
when a hundred, or a thousand miles from home, as if he were expos- 
ed to the scrutinizing eyes of all his acquaintance. Reader, is this thy 
character? Dost thou thus remember the Sabbath day ? 

The second requisition of the law is, that we keep the Sabbath holy. 
Here, the whole duty turns upon the meaning of the word holy. ‘Till 
we know the exact import of this word, we cannot be certain, what is 
required, or forbidden in the law. The Divine Oracles are, in this 
case, our only guide. ‘To what the Holy Ghost teacheth let us then 
appeal. In turniag over the sacred pages, with reference to this sub- 
ject, it will be found, that many things are denominated holy, on ac- 
count of their being set apart for religious purposes. Thus, to give a 
few examples, the oil, with which the tabernacle and its furniture were 
annointed, in the wilderness, was holy oil. Exod. xxx, 25. The 
crown worn by the high priest, was a holy crown. Exod. xxix, 6.— 
The tenth part of the annual produce of Canaan was holy. Lev. xxvii, 
30. The ark was holy. 2 Chron. xxxv,3. The temple at Jerusa- 
Jem was a holy building, and so were the vessels belonging to it. 1 
Chron. xxii, 19, and xxix, 3. The first fruits of the ground were ho- 
ty. Ezek. xviii, 14. Now it is obvious, thatthe things above men- 
tioned were considered as holy because they were sanctijied, or set 
apart for the service of God. . Thus we read, Iwill sanctify the tab- 
ernacle and the altar. All the firstling males thou shalt sanctify. I 
have chosen and sanctified this house in the temple. All the vessels have 
we prepared and sanctified. ‘The tabernacle, then, was holy, because 
it was dedicated exclusively to the worship of the one living and true 
God. The tythes were holy, because they were appointed to be ap- 
propriated solely to the support of religion. The temple was holy, be 
cause it was set apart from every other use, and dedicated to the honor 
and worship of Jehovah. The vessels of the temple were holy, because 
they were devoted to religious uses, and might on no pretence whatev- 
er be put to any other use. ‘The first fruits were holy, because they 
were separated in the same manner; and accordingly, the people were 
expressly forbidden to sell them. 

But, not te enlarge, it is most evidently ia the same sense, that the 
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weekly Sabbath is called holy. Tt is because God himself has been 
pleased to sanctify it, or set it apart as a day of holy rest and religious 
worship, thatitis a holy day. As, therefore, it would have been a 
profanation of the vessels of the temple to have put them to any com- 
mon use, so itis a profanation of the Sabbath, tospend any part of it, 
in those “ worldly employments and recreations, which are lawful on 
other days.” Ifwe would keepthe Sabbath holy, then, we must ab- 
stain from labor, and every thing ofthe kind; must spend the day in 
public and private exercises of God's worship, not contenting ourselves 
with the forms of religion; not wasting any part of the sacred rest ia 
sloth; but employing the whole of it in those lively exercises cf wor- 
ship, by which the heart is made better, and the soul is gradually 
prepared for the heavenly rest. 

The preceding observations might serve for a very brief and gencr- 
al answer to the inquiry before us. But a subject of such practical 
moment, as the sanctification of the Sabbath, demands a more particu- 
lar investivation. Ishail therefore proceed to specify some of the 
regular and appropriate duties of holy time. ‘These duties are relig- 
ious meditation, prayer, sclf-examination, reading the scriptures and 
other religious books, attending public worship, religious conversation, 
and the pious instruction of children. 

1. A part of every Lord’s day should be spent in religious medita- 
tion. With this the Sabbath should invariably be commenced. It is 
essential to prepare the mind for the pleasant aud acceptable perform- 
ance of other religious datices. Itis by early and serious meditation 
upon the perfections of God, and the holiness cf bis law; upon our 
own sinfulness, obligations, and dependence; and upon the astonishing 
work of redemption, which the Christian Sabbath commemorates, that 
the affections are enlivened, worldly cares are excluded, and the soul 
is warmed with true devotion. Meditation should also be interming- 
led with all the duties of the sabbath. It should precede every pray - 
er. It should follow the reading ofevery passage of Scripture. It 
should, in part at least, fill up the intervals of public worship. It 
should be employed upon every sermon. When we enter our closets, 
a solemn pause should precede our addresscs to God; during which 
our thoughts should be absorbed in conte mplatifg Jits greatness and 
holiness ;—our guilt and nothingness. Inthe same manner, should a 
few moments be spent in deep and solemn meditation, before engaging 
in family prayer. After we have heard, or read a sermon, it is medi- 
tation that fixes the truth in the memory. = It is this, which converis 
warnings and invitations, doctrines and precepts, reproofs and promis- 
es into spiritual nourishment. ‘This is one of the means, by which, un- 
der the culture of the Holy Spirit, God's children grow wiser and wis- 
er; wax strenger and stronger. I have more understanding, saith the 
Psalmist, than all my teachers, for thy testimonies are my meditation. 

When the Sabbath draws to a close, it is very much by solemn med- 
itation upen all that we have read and heard; upon our short comings 
in duty ; upon the mercy of God, in permitting us to enjoy a day of sz- 
ered rest; and unon our renewed obligations to serve him in newness 
of life, thatf we are to prepare for the cutics and trials, of the sueceed- 
ing week. 
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2. Nearly allied to religious meditation is prayer. The latter of 
these, indeed, as well as the former, is a daily duty. Till we cease to 
need our daily bread, as well as every other good and perfect gift, that 
cometh down from the Father of lights, we cannot, without the black- 
est ingratitude, neglect to offer Him our daily prayers. But it is ob- 
vious, from the very nature of the Sabbath, that it should be a day of 
special prayer. Some Christians have made it a poiat, to call their 
families together, before the setting of the sun on Saturday evening, 
that they might unitedly implore the presence and blessing of Ged, at 
the very commeucement of holy time: An excellent practice, wor- 
thy to be universally adopted. Certain it is, that, in entering upon 
the Sabbath, we ought to lift up our hearts to God, for the assistance 
of the Holy Spirit, that we may perform every duty to his wr 
and enjoy some lively anticipations of eternal rest. 

Do we sincerely desire to ‘sanctify the Lord’s day? then we must 
be instant and fervent in prayer. Retiring to our clesets, when it be- 
gius, we must shut out the world, and commune with the Father of our 
spirits, in earnest supplications, for that preparation of heart, which he 
requires. We must pray over every portion of the Scriptures that 
we read, both before and after the perusal. We must pray when we 
lie down at night, and when we awake inthe morning. When we rise 
from our beds again must our families and closets witness our devo- 
tions. Again must prayer precede and follow the reading of God’s ho« 
ly word. "We must be particular and fervent in our supplications for 
the influences of the Divine Spirit to keep our minds in a praying 
frame every moment, so that, in the intervals of other duties, our con- 
fessions, petitions, and thanksgivings, may ascead, spontaneously, to 
the throne of grace. Itcan scarcely be necessary to add, that prayer 
must precede, accompany, and follow our meditations upon the ser- 
mons which we hear, and the religious books which we read ;—that 
the evening sacrifice of the family must not be omitted ;—that the Sake 
hath must be ended, as it was begun, with prayer. 

3. Some portion of every Lord’s day, should be spent in self-exam- 
ination. As the careful and experienced mariner often makes use of 
the quadrant and the lead to ascertain where he is, so should we en- 
deavor to Keep our spiritual reckoning, by a frequent and deliberate 
use of the Scriptures, in the way of self-examination. Once a week is 
by no means often enough. We are bound to commune every day, 
with our own hearts; to examine the temper of our minds; and to scru- 
tinize the motives by which we are actuated. But these duties are 
more especially binding, I think, onthe Sabbath. If some persons, in 
defiance of God’s law, avail themeshees of the leisure, which the sac- 
red rest affords, to adjust their accougts and post their books, how 
much more should we regularly embrace so favorable an opportunity 
to inquire, how matters stand between God and our souls. 

Let us, then, make it an invariable rule to call ourselves to a strict 
account, on Saturday evening, in regard to the manner in which we 
have spent the preceding week ; interrogating ourselves, as in the Di- 
vine presence, what we have done to advance the interests of true re- 
ligion; what preparations we have made for the Sabbath, and for 
WwW 
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lieaven; and what sins of thought word and deed we have been guilty 
of. Qn the morning of the Lord’s day let us resume the scrutiny, going 
over all the circumstances of our guilt, oa purpose to make way for 
deep and sincere repentance. Let serious self-examination form the 
personal application of every portion of Scripture that we read, and of 
the public discourses which we hear. Particularly, when the Sab- 
bath is drawing to a close, let us inquire, how we have spent it; what 
vain thoughts we have indulged; what formality has attended our 
worship; what instruction we have gained; what communion we have 
enjoyed with the Father and the Son, aud whether or not we have 
made any progress in the divine life. 


Zi. a z. 
= 4+ 
ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


Comp arnt is very frequently made, that habits of obedience and 
decorous behavior are at the present day, less observable in children 
than they were in the days of our fathers. Allowance sheuld be made, 
no doubt, for the veneration which we are apt to pay to things which 
are past, the best side of which is perhaps retained in recollection, and 
the worst forgotten ; but still I am inclined to think, that we, who are 
now on the stage, bave greatly relaxed, in respect of education, from 
the judicious precision of our ancestors, ‘The dread ef being austere 
has carried us very far towards the opposite extreme. Lest we should 
be too rigid, we have become too remiss. It is the fashion of the times 
to be lenient, loose, liceutious ; and parents, out of mere parental af- 


Section, as they would term it, must give their children some portion of 


that indulgence, which they allow themselves. But it isnot so much 
my intention to expatiate on the extent of the evil, as to point out a 
few causes of its existence, and to suggest some means for its removal. 

‘The root and foundation of misconduct ia children is human deprav- 
ity ; depravity in the parent, and depravity io the child. 'This ought 
never to be overlooked, nor forgotten, in any of our systems of educa- 
tion; but should be perpetually kept in view. Corrupt ourselves, 
we look with a more favorable eye upon the faults of our children, 
and feel a reluctance in conveying a censure to them, which will re- 
coil upon ourselves. Men cannot readily abhor their own resem- 
blance; they will regard it with tenderness, if not with complacency ; 
they will palliate what they cannot entirely excuse, and but feebly re- 
buke what they dare not wholly pass over without notice. ‘Ihis is on 
the supposition that the evilis really, though dimly seen ; but this is 
not one half of the mischief. Human depravity renders the subject of 
it blind, and callous; it makes him insensible of the disorder which is 
upon him, and deliriously fond of his dangerous condition. It is a mad 
disease which allows its victim but few lucid intervals ; and the glimps- 
es which he then has at his true situation, serve only, in general, to 
briag on a recurrence of his disorder. Others, too, languish around 
him under their pressure of the same complaint; but their example docs 
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not abate his own malady, but rather adds to its violence. Stich be: 
ing the case, how shall the parent correct the child for a fault, which 
he is not perceived to possess ; or which, if perceived, is lightly esti- 
mated, and possibly approved? Even the best of parents have very 
inadequate conceptions of the extensive evil of sin ; and those concep- 
tions, inadequate as they are, are rendered still more vague and feebl: + 
when applied to the tender objects of parental affection. The parent» 
indeed, sees his child conducting amiss; but then it is only a weakne:S 
deserving commiseration, rather. than censure ; a momentary impul: © 
which could not be avoided, and which will readily cease with the 
eccasion which produced it. Bat this infantile weaknes, iuconsidera- 
ble as it is deemed, soon becomes gigantic, and bids defiance to the 
puny efforts which may afterwards be made for its coercion. The 
truth is, the parent cannot, or will not, believe, that his child, his off= 
spring, fis darling, is naturally dead in trespasses and sins; that his 
nature is corrupt, and the imagination of has heart is evil, and that 
only, and continually. Fle does not consider with what abhorrence 
God beholds those actions which he himself looks upon with so much 
indulgence. He does not consider with what abhorrence God beholds 
his criminal indifference to the growing sinfulness of his offspring; ner 
the dreadful impiety of treating those sins as trifling imbecilities, which 
the Most High declares worthy of eternal punishment. Did the parent 
look upon sin as exceedingly sinful, he would not regard with inditfe:- 
ence, and even with complacence, those strong indications of it, which 
every child exhibits, as soon as it begins to express its feelings at aii. 
But are children indeed. so depraved from the birth ; are they nat- 
urally so corrupt; thatthe parent's regarding their little foibles, and 
occasional sallies of harmless passion without any very strong disan- 
probation, is to be accounted sinful, and as: affording evidence of his 
own depravity ? Such, and similar questions, are often asked, and 
they amount to pretty strong evitence that the person who asks them, 
is himself very far gone in depravity ; or at the least has beena very ir- 
attentive observer of his children’s temper and disposition. We often 
hear parents calling their children “ harmless creatures,” “ pretty in- 
nocents,” and ether foud and endearing names which figuratively le- 
note the same thing, such as “ little doves,” “ harmless birds,” witha 
thousand other equivalent appellations ;. and, I confess I never hear 
them without trembling, lest those, their unfledged offspring, should 
prove birds of evil omen, if not birds of prey, fitted.to be taken them- 
selves at last in the snare of the fowler. ‘Take an infant yet unable to 
walk, and offend him. With every natural member of annoyance, 
which he is able to exert, he will give you proof palpable and positive, 
-that he has other attributes than those which are purely inmoxious.— 
No sooner does a child begin to take notice of objects so as to be picas- 
ed with them, than he covets them; and no sooner does he covet, than 
he endeavors, by all means in his power to possess them, not by gentle 
methods, but by force. Completely selfish, he admits no opposit 
rights, nor claims. His object is to gratify himself; and ey ery thine 
in opposition to thisis assaulted with violence, and the interference of 
others is treated with turbulert resentment. Persons many times 
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wonder, that infants should come into the world, and continue a great 
Jength ef time, weak and helpless, while the young of other creatures 
are cither immediately, or within a very short period of time, strong 
and active. But surely a little reflection would teach us the goodness 
of God in this particular. Were infants from the birth endowed with 
strength and activity like the young of some animals, the most fatal 
effects would follow. Give the child the strength of mashood without 
abating ought from the violence and perverseness of his temper ; who 
would willingly be his nurse, or his attendants? In such a case, in- 
stead of the present milder measures of restraint, you would be com- 
pelled, for your own safety, to resort to chains and fetters, and to ia- 
vent new methods of coercion in order to reduce him to obedience.— 
Yu his paroxisms of rage at some disappointment in his pleasures, 
would he hesitate do you think, to take your life, were you the cause 
of his exasperation ; or, failing in his attempt, would he scruple to 
lay violent hands on himself, or to do some other act of direful import ? 
Did you never see a child insome fit of passion, who wanted nothing 
but the power to make such scenes real? And from what can such a 
disposition proceed, except from the most deep-rooted depravity ? But 
this, you reply, is an extreme case and cannot prove a generally de- 
praved disposition. Does he not at other times sport and play ; is he 
1:0t pleased with my caresses; is he not attached to those by whom he 
is {ed, and by whom he is fondled ? Undoubtedly ; and the depravi- 
ty of his temper is for this very reason, the more conspicuous. On 
these very objects of his affection that is, ebjects of affection, so long 

as they please him, it is, that on turning the tables, he will vent the ut- 
most of his resentment. Offend him, and all past attachments and good 
offices are forgotten ; his impotence, and not his gratitude, will prove 
his own restraint, and your protection. Offer him food which he does 
not want, or when he is sullen; willhe be pieased with it, or will he 
thank you? Caress him when he is angry ; will he return you his 
caresses, before he has gained his object, or until he has forgotten the 
cause of his anger? Whenhe plays, is it to gratify another or;hem- 
self? Will he give up his play things before he is tired of them, in 
order that another may play with them? Or will he scr uple to de- 
mand, and forcibly to take, another’s play things, whether the latter 
has done with them or not? To prove a child’s depravity, it cannot 
be necessary toshow, that he is constantly in a passion, that he is ev- 
ery moment a fury which nothing can withstand. Nor cau any ar- 
sument against his depravity be derived from the fact, that he often 
plays, and sports, and prattles. Were he incapable of ‘pleasure, and 
of expressing it, he would not be human. His depravity is always 
ready to manifest itself, whenever there is an occasion to draw it forth ; 
and when there is no such occasion, the disposition is as really there, 
as if it were in exercise. 

I{, then, both parents and children are depraved, it becomes impor-. 
tant that the former should be well aware, that this moral distemper 
isuponthem. They should not deceive themselves in a matter of so 
Much moment. ‘The fact will remain unaltered, whatever credit they 
May please to attach toit; nor is their responsibility diminished, be 
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cause they do not choose to open their eyes to conviction. Trne wis- 
dom would teach them to adapt themselves to the real state of faings ; 
to foresee the evil and guard against it. Let the parent be convinced, 
that he has io him a disposition to that which is evil, and which, if not 
correcied, will jead him to ruin; he will thea the more readily believe 
that his children possess the saine disposition, and will feel the more 
strongly their need of his parental guidance. Let him once obtain the 
mastery over this disposition in himself, he will then the better under- 

staud how to apply preper correctives to the same malady in his chil- 
dren. Lethim be very cautious how he indulges himself in the very 
common fault of discrediting every thing which impeaches the inno- 
cence of his children; of imagining his children to be faultless. Let 
him take the fact as it is; let him believe, fecl and acknowledge, that 
even his offspriog, hts darlings, are naturally perverse ; that they are 
by nature just as bad as the children of other people; that they are 
possessed of the same natural temper, have the same malignant pas- 
sions, and that ¢veir faults are viewed with no greater complacency by 
the eye of Him, who can never be a respecter “of persons. 

Some parents from a false affection for their children, have always 
some sort of excuse ready at hand for every error which they com- 
mit. The child is sick, is fatigued, is affrighted, is abused, is grieved, 
or is something else, which is sure to bave no harm in it, whenever he 
manifests any ill humor. ‘Though he should rave and storm like a 
maniac, still human corruption has no hand in it; some common-place 
apology i is made in his behalf; and the child, half smothered with ca- 
resses, is pronounced sweet- tempered as alamb. Exactly in propor- 
tion as he is ill-natured, he is indulged ; and the more indulgence he 
receives, the more he demands; till at length it becomes a question of 
no doubtful solution, which governs, the parent or the child? But let 
it be remembered, that every palliation of afauit gives countenance to 
it—is a premium set upon iniquity; and that no parent can offer 
sich a premium and be guiltless. To his guidance and care are com- 
mitted the interests of an immortal soul; he is deeply responsible for 
the trust. If he allows and fosters that which Ged abhors; if he calls 
that innocent and good which God pronounces evil; and justifies that 
which God condemns, he opposes the divine constitutien of right and 
wrong, and impeaches the veracity of the Most High. In such a con- 
troversy, whose decision shall stand? In such an issue, whose cause 
shall be maintained ? 

But to thwart and control the inclinations of children is cruel and 
unkind. Yetin what does this cruelty consist. ‘Io be cruel, is to in- 
flict unnecessary pain. To confcr a benefit, is to be kind. If your 
children possess dispositions that lead them into sin, it surely cannot 
be cruel to check those dispositions, or give them anew and better 
direction. Itis very strange that Christian parents should deem it 
cruel and unkind, to refuse their children the pleasures of sin; for to 
this the indulgence of their perverse and froward tempers actually a- 
mounts. They, certaiuly, ought to know that all children, their own 
included in the number, have n: aturally corrupt passions and proper- 
sities; that such passions aud propensities. without restraint, will cer- 
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tainly lead to sin; and sin conducts to endless rnin. They, certainly, 
ought to know, that the Most High regards whatever tends to sin with 
utter abhorrence, and that sin is that abominable thing which his soul 
hates. How then can they view with such complacency, what He rc- 
gards with indignation; or deem that as cruel, which saves their chil- 
dren from the effect of His displeasure 2? Can they deem it an act of 
unkindness to teach their children habits of obedience, both to Divine 
and parental authority ; and for this purpose to give them lessons of 
self-denial in the ways of sin, or even to compel them to cease to do 
evil, and to learn to do well ? Is itan act of unkindness to attempt to 
save a soul from death ? Yet such, let it be remembered, is the nat- 
ural tendency of parental discipline when properly directed. I do: 
not say that it will of itself infallibly produce this desirable effect ; but 
certain it is, that it tends that way, and that it serves to prevent their 
progress in the opposite course, which leads to the chambers of death. 
Here, then, are powerful motives to attempt the preper government of 
children ; motives which all parents, and especially Christian parents, 
ought most sensibly to feel. Yet strange as it may seem, many, who 
call themselves Christians, are, in these matters, as greatly delinquent, 
as the mere people of the world ; as prone to complain of the cruelty 
of enforcing their commands on their offspring, and equally indulgent 
to their wayward caprices. Some, who make no pretensions to reli- 
gion, often excel this class of persons, in correct and wholesome disci- 
pline ; more effectually restrain their children from evil courses ; bet- 
ter accustom them fo useful habits ; and with more scrupulosity bar 
the avenues to sin and ruin. But Christianity, if rightly understood 
and applied, ought to insure, and will insure, a better education, than 
mere morality, or a mere sense of propriety, can ever produce. Whew 
those, therefore, who are styled Christians, fail to train up their chil- 
dren to virtuous and useful habits, it is very apparent that they neg- 
lect their trust, and poorly employ the talents committed to their keep- 
ing. ‘They wound the cause of religion, and lead the ungodly to say, 
if not actually to believe, that religion tends to licentiousness, and pre- 
sents less imposing motives to obedience, than the maxims of mere 
human prudence and invention. 

But to insure, as far as may be, the proper behavior of children, let. 
every parent make it his inflexible determination, that he will be obey- 
ed—invariably obeyed. An uniform adherence to this resolution will 
save him from a multitude of difficulties, and produce incalculable 
good. The sum and substance of good government is to be obeyed ; 
not now and then, when the humor suits; but always, and invariably. 
‘The child should know on what it has to depend, and should not be 
lost in uncertain conjectures, whether you really intend to be obeyed ; 
whether you merely propose obedience, or actually command it. If 
you do not mean to enforce obedience, it ought not to be commauded ; 
if you mean to command it, it ought to be enforced. The connexion 
between your commaad, and his obedience, should be as certain as that 
between cause and effect; the oneshould be the unfailing consequent 
of the other. It is hardly necessary to say, that your commands should 
respect things lawful and proper to be done; for surely unlawful com- 
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mands have very little to do with good government. Your commands 
may indeed respect things previously indifferent ; but the moment you 
command them they lese that character, and become positive duties, 
the performance of which is as indispensable, as your authority to en- 
join them was proper and unquestionable. But you will ask, am I to 
whip and torture my children for every little infraction of my orders, 
and play the tyrant in order to enforce their obedience? A hard 
case surely—but one of your own making. Habitual obedience has 
wo need of snch severities; it is yielded readily, and asa matter of 
course. Nothiog short of very obstinate and habitual disobedience 
can bring matters to such extremities. Parents, who govern well, nev- 
er suffer their children toarrive at such a pass, that nothing short of 
torture will coerce them. They commence the business | in season, 
ani enforce obedience by gentle methods ; they master the disease at 
its first appearance, and so avoid the necessity of desperate remedies. 
A moderate, but equable, regimen afterwards succeeds; such ag is 
calculated to prevent relapses, and to invigorate the system. It is 
worthy of observation that parents, who goveru badly, usually correct 
their children most ; and how should it be otherwise? If children 
are not taught to obey habitually, how can obedience be expected 
from them occasionally, without resort to compulsory measures.— 
The child that is accustomed to disobey in nine cases out of ten, will 
always remember thatthe chance of escaping punishment is in his 
favor, aud nothing short of actual smarting will suffice to convince 
him that obedience is really demanded. ‘The truth is, children al- 
ways learn to obey, at first, from a sense of necessity, not from a sense 
of moral duty. If they consider this necessity to be uniform, their 
obedience will beso; if the necessity be only occasional, such also 
will be their obedience. Hence it happens, that those parents who 
suffer their children to disobey them geuerally with impunity, find 
themselves really obliged to resort to severe methods, in order to en- 
force their commands. 

I am no friend to frequent and severe punishment ; I neither sbata- 
er it necessary, por an evidence of proper discipline. But to abstain 
wholly from correction, except in some extraordinary cases, when 
probably both parent and child are extremely exasperated, affords 
surely no proof of suitable parental affection. It may, however, prove 
oue point, that this parental tenderness, so much extolled, can be dis- 
pensed with, when the gratification of other passions comes into com- 
petition ; while it affords little evidence of any great progress in the 
art of self-government. 

But says one, I too am of opinion that it does no good to chastise 
children perpetually: the little thangs, as they growin years, will 
grow in discretion, and will of themselves soon learn to lay aside im- 
proper habits, and to conduct correctly. I never use the rod; when 
they arrive at a proper age, I endeavor to reason them into their duty. 
My feelings are too tender to suffer my children to be put to unneces- 
sary pain. 

This very sensittve parent must permit me to ask him one or two 
questions. Isit out of regard to yourself, or to your child, to save 
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yourseif or him, from pain, that you never chacztise him ? Is it not more 
from a regard to your ow u feelings, than to his good, that you are so 
very lenient in a plain case of duty ? Are you willing to have the trow- 
ble of doing your duty to your children? Have you not some whim, 

some prejudice, some conceit, of which you are, * reality, more ten- 
der, than you are of your children’s welfare? ‘Io be frauk, my own 
opinion is, that almost all the excuses which parents make to cover 
their neglect of training up their children to obedience, have their or- 
igip in sheer selfishness; in their own self-gratification and caprice, 
more than in any real tenderness towards those objects of their indul- 
gence; and that they in fact prefer their own humors to their chil- 
dren’s welfare. 

But what says Divine truth on the subject of correcting children ? 
The Spirit of inspiration, surely bas given no improper directions on 
this topic; nor cau their Heavenly Parent be supposcd to have a less 
tender and suitable regard to his children, than have their earthly ones. 
By consulting the Scriptures, we shall find that those parents do not 
best consult their children’s welfare, who withhold correction from 
them, when they forsake their duty. He that spareth his rod, hateth, 
his son ; but he that lovcth him, chastencth him betimes. He begins in 
season, and repeats the chastening so often as there is occasion; and 
this instead of showing that he has no affection for his son, proves that 
he loves him. Foolishness ts bound tn the heart of a child ; but the rod 
of correction shall drive it from him. Withhold not correction from the 
child, for if theu beatest him nith a rod, he shall not die. A very @if- 
ferent sentiment from one often pevishly intimated—shall I kill my 
child to make him obcy me? It is believed, however, that few children 
dic in that way.—The rod and treproof give wisdom ; but a child left to 
himseif, bringcth his mother to shame. Another sentiment altogether 
opposed to one very prevalent among parents, that discipline makes a 
child dumpish and stupid, impairs his mental faculties, and oppresses 
his animal spirits. But it seems that the plainest declarations of Srip- 
ture are to pass for nothing, provided our criminal negligence can find 
a covering. Many affect to believe that a child left to himself will 
bring his parents to honor ; will grow upa man of spirit, superior to “a 
and vulgar prejudices. The experience of all ages, however, prove 
them to be mistaken, and that in this case, as well as in others, God ie 
iruc, and men, when opposed to him, are lars. So true is it thata 
child left to himself’ bringeth his mother, in other words, his parents to 
shame; that such a child always carries with him the badge of his own 
and their disgrace. His want of subordination betrays itself in every 
successive stage of life; at home and abroad; in his boyish pastimes, 
and in the pursuits of manhood ; in private, and in public relations. 
How common is it to remark, that such an one shows his bri inging Up ; 
that he betrays his breeding ;_ that he learned his bad habits at home ; 
and to conclude with saying, it is no wonder, for his parents always in- 
dulged him. Such remarks are not made directly to the parents them- 
selves ; they, in the mean while, are congratulating themselves secretly, 
and perhaps publicly, on their superior “wisdom in managing, or rather 
not managing their children ; idolizing them in imagination, at the ex- 
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pense of their fellows. No fault is told a person with more reluctance, 
than that he fails in family goverament; hence he commonly contin- 
ues ignorant of his mistake, till some flagrant misconduct convinces 
him of it, and he is usually brought to sl.e:ne at a time, and in a man- 
ner, which he had least expected, and while priding himself, that his 
children thus left to themselves would bring him to honor. Again, it 
is commanded Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not thy soul 
spare for his crying. ‘That is, defer not this duty until it shall be too 
late, nor let false compassion keep you from its performance. It is here 
worthy of remark,that an Apostle teaches Christians to infer, from the 
chastisements which they receive, that they are the children of God, 
in the same manner, and for the same reason, as they would infer, that 
a child which received correction from an earthly parent,was not ille- 
gitimate. If ye endure chastening, God dealcth with you as with sons : 
Jor what son is he whom the father chastencth not. But if ye be without 
chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye bastards, and not 
sons. But how many children are there among us at this day, who, 
from the want of proper chastisement, are more like illegitimate thau 
acknowledged sons; who grow up as untutored as do those unfortunate 
beings alluded to, cast off from the birth, unoacknowledged, groping in- 
to manhood without a guide, and without a helper! Need parents to 
be exhorted to rescue themselves and their children from the imputa- 
tiou of such disgrace ? 

Let it be admitted, then, that children ought to be trained to obedi- 
ence, and, if necessary, to receive chastisement : at what age shall pa- 
rental authority be exerted for this purpose ? I answer, there is little 
danger of its being exerted too soon; the danger is altogether on the 
other side. I know not that a child was ever injured by commencing 
the habit of obedience too young; very many have been ruined by 
neglecting it till too late. A child will learn either to obey, or diso- 
bey; there is no middle ground. If he learns the first, you have your 
desire, and your subsequent task to continue the habit will be compar- 
atively light. First impressions ought to be good; they are easiest 
made, and usually strong and abiding. But if the child first acqnires 
the habit of disobeying,y ou have then not only to teach him anew habit 
afterwards, but have also an old one to obliterate; and you need not 
be told how much easier it is to establish, than to destroy, a habit. If 
a child is taught to obey, and knows of no way to avoid it, he will obey 
of course, and do it cheei “ally. If you compel him only now and thén 
to listen to your commands, and suffer him at other times to do ag he 
pleases, he will obey you only from compulsion, and never from habit. 
But in beginning to establish your authority over him, it is advisable 
that your first commands should be of the negative kind. Order him 
not to do a thing, rather than to doit. You-can more easily compel 
him to destst from an action, than to perform one; and in that way you 
establish your authority to the full as well, for you teach him to obey, 
and that is the whole, which you bave in view. When once taught to 
obey your negative commands, he will readily submit to such as are. 
positive. [I have known parents spend more time, use severer meas- 
ures, and put their children to more pain, in endeavoring to procuve 
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their submission to one single positive command, and give up the point 
ai last, than would have been necessary to secure their obedience for 
jife, had the business been undertaken in season, and conducted pro- 
perly afterwards. It is unnecessary, perbaps impossible, to assign any 
precise age, at which this work of obedience is to be commenced. It 
is sufficicnt to say, that as soon as a child is old enough to form wishes 
that ought not to be gratified,to be malignant, obstinate and turbulent, 
if he is crossed in obtaining them, it is time to deny him the gratifica- 
fioy of his desires, and to restrain his resentment which mey in conse- 
quence ensue. If he is old enough to be spiteful, and vindictive, when 
you interfere with the objecis which he covets, itis time that you teach 
him self-denial, and reduce him to a better temper. Here begin; here 
interpose your parental authority ; accustom him to be denied, and to 
take it patiently; habituate him to submit his will to yours, and to 
take pleasure in gratifying you, as well as kinsclf. My own opinion 
is, that by the time a child is two years old, the important work of se- 
curing his obedience may and ought to be accomplished; oftentimes, 
still earlier; and that the busivess is better and more effectually done 
then, than ata later period, It was the advice of the late President 
Witherspoon, that sagacious observer of human nature and truly great 
man, to begin with the infant, as soon as he should manifest a fondness 
for a play thing, and, before he should obstinately covet it, to take it 
trom him, and so gradually habituate bim to self-denial, and to his pas 
rent’s authority. It was his opinion that in this way, the child might 
he taught the habit of obedience without puuishment, and without a 
contest. I have known the experiment te be made in part, and so far 
with entire success. But on this particular topic, and the subject of 
education generally, I cannot do so well as to refer my readers to the 
author himself in his “ Letters on Education;” a work which every 
parent ought to read, and which contains more practical good sense on 
the subject in hand, than I remember to have seen in any other book, 
the Bible excepted. 

Many parents will not hesitate to acknowledge themselves culpable 
in neglecting the proper discipline of theiy children. The task, they 
say, is difficult, and one to which they are not equal; their will is good, 
but their resolution feeble. Having said this, they seem to feel as if 
they had disburdened their consciences by so frank a confession, and 
then very quietly pursue the same path which they had previously 
trodden. But in sucha case, something more is required than empty 
confessions of allowed faults, to remedy the mischief which they have 
occasioned. If they have erred, this furnishes no reason for continu- 
ing the error, but a very strong one for relinquishing it. | Noris pro- 
per discipline so difficult a task as itis represented. ‘The real difficul- 
ties lie on the other side; the object of discipline is to avoid, not to cre- 
ate them. Who meets with most difficulties ; the parent that has his 
children under due subordination, or he that suffers them to live with- 
out any control? But allow the task to be difficult as it is represented; 
are you unwilling to encounter a few obstacles for the sake of your 
children ? Had you rather ruin them by your neglect, than promote 
their best intercets at the expense of a piitance of your present ease ? 
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Is a. plain and obvious duty to be abandoned, because some trifling ob- 
stacle may oppose its fulfiiment ? he truth is, great numbers of our 
countrymen have gone very far in the neglect of parental discipline, 
and are more willing to acknowledge or palliate the fault, than they 
are to renounce it. Every one can ta/k on the subject, as it happens 
to strike his humor at the moment; can condemn, or justify himself as 
circumstances vary, or the occasion suits him. But without serious 
pains to produce a reformation, the evil has taken too deep root to be 
easily eradicated. ‘he united efforts of all; who right! ly estimate the 
important ce of obedience to parents, are necessary to arrest the progress 
of the mischief — ained of, and to restore us to that better course, 
which our fathers took in training up their children for public and pri- 
vate usefulness. In the number of those against whom, the Apostle 
tells us, the wrath of God is revealed from Heaven, are the disebedient 
to parents, and such as are without natural affection. At the present 
day too many can be found who answer to this Gescription. A multi- 
tude of parenis daily contribute to the revelation of this wrath, by their 
neglect in educating their children to obedience; herein manife.t.o¢ 
their own want of proper natural affection, and teaching them also thie 
same impicty. Had we our choice, with which generation should we 
wish to have our lot; with such an one as lived fifty yeas ago, oi 
such,as from present prospects,without a special interposition of Prov- 
pris is like to be on the stage of action at the end of half a centu- 

‘y tocome? May our efforts be such, and such be the blessing attead- 
ia upon them, tiat future generations may account themscives hap- 
py ia being descended from “those , Who put ajust value on faithful pa- 
rental discipline, and filial obedience. 

Criservs. 
f’an, 


ON THE FOLLY OF PLEADING WADRIT AS AN EXCUSE FOR VICIOUS 


Wuar is power over any vicious habit, but the aversion of the will 
from it, ceasing to love it? Consequently, what is the power i hicia 
such a habit has over any man, but another expression for the, strony 
inclination of the person towards it: ? and the stronger the habit the 
stronger the inclination is proved iobe. ‘losay, for instance, that 
drunkenness has power over a man, is to say, that he doves that vice; 
to say, that the power of the habit is trvesestible, (though often pleaded 
by the poor unhappy wi reteh in extenuation of his couduct ») is oly to 
say, that he loves it in the highest possible degree. But who, that 
has not completely drowned his reason in his cups, will think of plead- 
ing that in excuse of draukeaness, 1 1a which its criminality consists ? 
I'he crime lies in the love of and inclipation to such a practice: for a 
man made drunk against his will, by a mistake or by force, would be 
guilty of no crime. 

‘The absurdity would be manifest ifa man were to say, Why, real- 
ly I hope I am not to blame tur getting druuk, because I have a great 
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inclination and love for the practice, and cannot make myself happy 
in avy other way. And yetin truth itis but the same thing saia in 
other words, when he pleads, that he kas no power and cannot help it: 
only here the sound ofthe words deceive him. Every body knows, 
that a man cannot be blamed for not doing what it is out cf his power 
to do (as to walk, for instance, and go about his business, if his leg be 
broken) and few are sufficiently aware of the cifference, (however 
palpable in itself,) between an inability natural and iovoluvtary, and 
that want of power which results wholly from moral depravity. 
Ch. Obs. 


~~ So | Qe 


Review. 


Thecenrerted Jew ; cr memcirs of the life of Joseph Scmucl C. F. Frey, 
nko was borna Jew, but is now a minister of the Gospel in Londen ; 
in nhich are described Jewish custems and ceremonies. To which is 
added an address to Christians in behalf cf the descendants of Abre- 
ham. Boston: published by Samuel ‘I’. Armstrong, 1815. pp. 165, 
18 vo. 


The Jews have peculiar claims upon the regard of christians ; 
claims so various and powerful, tlfat they cannot fail to create a deep 
aud lively interest in every pious mind. ‘They are descended from 
an ancestor, to whom all look back with veneration and Jove, as fur- 
vishing an example of the most distinguished excellence, and as being 
the depository of that glorious and gracious promise, so intimately cor- 
nected with the happiness and salvation of mankind ; In thee, and in 
thy secd, shall all the families of the earth be blessed. They are the 
posterity of a people, by whom the most wonderful dispensations have 
been experienced, through whom a large portion of the sacred volume 
has been transmitted to us, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
came. They are a nation, respecting whom-divine providence has 
the most grand and merciful designs to accomplish ; desigus the ful- 
filment of which will be attended with a most auspicious influence up- 
on the interests of christianity, and prove a prelude to the universal 
diffusion of the light and blessings of the gospel. Odicus as their blind, 
acrimonious and stubborn rejection of the christian faith, and their 
fond and invincible adherence to a hope, which has so often deceived 
their anticipations and mocked their credulity, must appear ; still all 
indignation, on account of their rancorous hatred aud of their infatu- 
ated obstinacy, must be swallowed up ia heart-felt commiseration for 
the unequalled and affecting wretchecness, which has, for ages, follow- 
ed that devoted race; and, instead of the spivit of resentment and of 
the languege of harshness and invective, the heart’s desire and prayer 
of the picus fer Israel must be, like the Apostle’s, that they may le 
saved, : 
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But, multiplied and weighty as are the considerations, which impel 
the christian fervently to wish and devoutly to pray for the conversion 
and happiness of the Jews, feeble and desultory have been the efforts, 
which, at any period, since the Apostolic age, have been made to ex- 
tend to them the hopes and consolations of the gespel. In modern 
times, whea the christian church has awaked and arisen to new zeal 
and new endeavors to diffuse the religion of its Savior, while the Jews 
have uot, indeed, been everlooked, but little has been done to ensure 
their conversion. Aside from a Society in London, formed for the 
express purpose of diffusing christianity among the ancient people of 
God, and which, although neither abundant ia means, nor wide and 
vigorous in its exertions, is steadily laboring to secure this object, we 
kuew not that, any where, a regular and systematic effort'is made.— 
In almost exact and melancholy preportion to the means employed to 
advanée their religious interests, has been the number called to the 
standard of Christ. Conversions from among the Jews are events rare- 
ly witnessed. They are,“ Like angel-visits, few and far between.”— 
‘heir singularity excites surprize, while the practical assurance, which 
they afford, that God has not utterly cast off this deluded and misera- 
ble people, and wholly forgotten to be gracious, and that his power 
can subdue even their hardy prejudices aad turn their rooted and vir- 
ulent enmity to love, cannot fail to create, in every pious mind, high 
delight. 

For a long period, no individual @f the Jews, who has embraced 
christianity, has excited, in the religious world, a livelier interest, or 
given rise to warmer hopes, than Mr. Frey. His name is coupled with 
nost of the efforts which are made in England for the advancement of 
the spiritual interests of his brethren, and on his labors no slight ex- 
pectations of success are grounded. The little work before us is an 
account of his life, written by himself. It contains a relation of some 
of the incidents of his childhood and youth, of his call to the christian 
faith, and of the circumstances, which Jed to his entrance upon the sac- 
red office, and to his occupying his preseut station. In point of size, 
of literary merit and of general interest, it falls much below our anti- 
cipations, and the only consideration, which operates with us in notic- 
ing the volume, is the persuasion, that it will be gratifying to our 
readers in general, most of whom will probably have access to no other 
means of information on the subject, than we may furnish them, to 
know something of the early life, of the conversion and of the subse- 
quent course of a Jew, who now sustains the character of a minister of 
Christ, and with whose name they often meet in articles of religious 
intelligence. The sole object, we have in view, is to present the 
prominent facts and the more important circumstances, contained in 
the volume, in the compass of a few pages. 

Mr. Frey was born at Mainstockheim, sear Kitzingen in Franconia, 
on the 2tst of September, 1771. His father lived retired from the 
world and frem business, devoting himself exclusiveiy to the study of 
the scriptures, and of books relating to the Jewish religioa, and he 
sustained an office of no little consequence and responsibility, as the 
director of his brethren in the various perplexitics, which arise, with 
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reference to the numerous observances of their religion. The family 
| was numerous and were educated with peculiar strictncss, according to 
! the precepts ofthe law and the injunctions of the Talmud. ‘The sons 
| 





were placed under the care of a private instructor, by whom every et- 
fort was made to inspire them with the most bitter prejudices, with the 
| most violent antipathy,against the religion ofClrist.Ou the evening be- 
Fi fore Christmas, they always read a manuscript account of Chiist, of 
ii ihe most blasphemous character, and calculated to inspire those, who 
reposed confidence init, with deep disgust and rancorous hatred to- 
wards the Savior and his followers. ‘Their instructor was more 
strenicus, in his endeavors to render christianity odious, than was 
usually the fact, at the particular desire of their mother, whose soli- 
citude was heightened by the circumstance, that her brother had liv- 




















1 ed and died in the christian faith at Strasburgh. She herself exercis- 
| ed ap unceasing vigilance, and never allowed them to have access tu ; 
| any book, not in the Hebrew language, for fear that they might light 
upon something respecting the Christian religion. Nothing, with the 


Jews, subjects a family to such reproach, as to have any of its mem- 
bers become Christians, and the convert renders himseli the object of 
the sorest resentment and of every possible species of persecution.— 














it 

a) Sefore he was three years old, Mr. Frey began the Hebrew alpha- 

il | bet, and, when but six, could réad perfectly any part of the Penta- | 
i teuch. At this period, he was attacked by the small pox, which in- 3 
i duced a painful illness, of cight€en months’ duration, by which the f 





sight of his left eye, aud his speech were impaired. When, upon bis 
recovery, he was again able to prosecute his studies, he was led on to 
a further acquaintance with the sacred writings; but many of tie 
most remarkable prophecies respecting the Sav jour, contained in Isa- 
iah and Jeremiah, and the whole book of Daniel, were concealed from 
li bim, as they are from the Knowledge of the mass of the Jews. When 
mh nine years of age, he laid aside the sacred or acles, and devoted his at- 
tention, till he was thirteen, tothe writings of the Rabbis. At this 
time, he was introduced into the congregation and called upon to de« 
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ai || cide whether to engage in business,or {o prepare himself for some re- 
4! vi ligious office. Having fixed upon the latter, he spent the five en- 
ih siting years in the study of the Talmud and its commentators. He 
om | then. was employed three years, as tutor in a private family in Hesse. 
H At the age of twenty one, he tte ived a second honorary degree, with 
| 


a view to be a leader of the synagogue. Much as he was esteemed, 
his ambition was not satisfied, and he passed a whole year in learnin;’ 





|; some of the gratuitous and ridiculous ceremonies, observed by th. ‘ 
| Hy Jews. His mother, who was largely engaged in business, needing 
| his assistance, called him home. But, he soon left his fathers house “ 


and went again iuto Hesse, Upon his departure, his father accompa- 
| nied him out of the town, and when they separated, laying his hands 
| upon his head,gave e him his parting blessing ; “ The Angel of the cov- 
epant be with thee.” ‘These words made a deep i impression, and were 
| afterwards happily verified in his experience. Instead of tarrying at 
Hesse, he proceeded through Westphalia to the borders of Holland, 
| aud then hack to Got tingen, Hanover and Hamburgh, and contiaued 
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, 
) . sometime at Altoaa. ‘Though desirous of it, he found no opportunity | : 
of resuming the business of an instructor, his own strictness and the i 
lax princ iples and practice of his brethren operating as an effectua! ! q 
impediment. At length, a Jew, having examined him,gave hin a letter 


to one at Schw erin, by whom he pretended a teacher was wanted. As 
an expression of his gratitude, Mr. Frey presented him five dollars f 
for the kindness, w hich he had showahim. Oa his way to Schwer- ie 
in, his companions were a young Jewish tutor and acchristiane A tt 
inarked difference was observable between thetwo Jews. Mr. Frey bee 
tasted nothing scarcely, except bread and butter, cut with his owa | 

Kaife. His companion laid himself under no restratat, ‘iieir christian 
fellow-traveller was led to address each upon the course, which he 
pursued, and in proof ofthe unnecessary and burdensome restrictions 


; 
} 
to which he was submitting, he directed Mr. Frey to Jer. xxxi. 3 it 
—33, which being entirely new to him, operated powerfully upon | 
his feelings. The Jew, to whom he had been recommended, had no 


family and no occasion for an instructor, and he found, that he had 
been the dupe of a gross imposition. Owing to his disappointment, he 
proceeded forward the next day, and fell in with the christian, fom 
whom he had parted, without any expectation of again seeing him.— 
Having x made known the trial which he had experienced, he receiveit 
much sympathy, and was told, “ Put your trust in the God of Israel, ‘ 
é and he will never suffer you to be moved.” The affectionate beliiv- tt 
iour of the christian,who was now abroad upon business,made so decp 

; an impression upon his mind,that he sat down and wrote him a letter, 
[ proposing to travel with him to Berlin to inquire into the truth ofChris- 

: tianity. Havi ing sealed his letter, he went to the synagogue, without ev- 
, er reflécting,that he had been guilty of a violation of the Sabbath. But, 

. upon his return,his conscience bitterly reproached him,and assured him 

that by his offence, he had forfeited his character asa Jew. His feel- 

ings were of the-most excruciating character, and from this period he 

dates anew era in his life. 

His christian friend having left town, without receiving his letter, 

Mr. Frey proceeded to Rostock, in search of him. Here he oper aly 
avowed his design of investigating christianity, and of embracing it, if 

convinced of its “divine origin. He was here introduced to several 

ministers, who from his very slight knowledge of the arguments in de- 

fence of christianity, suspected him of being influenced by unw orthy 

motives. ‘Yo obviate this suspicion, he pledged himself to receive no 
gratuity from any christian, but to learn a trade, and to support him- 

self by his own labor. Having been directed, per haps to prove 

whether he were in earnest, to repair to three of the neighbouring 7 
towns and assured, that, if not received there, he should be Sasisted at " 
Rostock, he went to Wismar, where Dr. Haupt kindly recommended 
him toa shoemaker, to whom he was bound an apprentice. He also 
gave him, twice a week, religious iustruction, By comparing the 
German scriptures, with the Hebrew bible, by reading the New ‘f'es- 
tament, aad by other advantages, which he enjoyed, he soon became 
fully convinced of the divine mission of Christ. For the space of 
eighteen months, when his master gave up his business, he was subject- 
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ed to many hardships an‘? mortifications. When released from his 
master, new embarrassments evsued, as he could not be baptized, till 
his apprenticeship was finished, nor be received by another master, till 
baptized. In this situation, he supported himseif some time by trans- 
cribing their parts for a band of acters, and had it not been for what he 
once regarded as an affliction, but now deems a rich mercy, the impe- 
diment io his speech, he might have attached himself to the company. 
At length he was advised to repair to New-Brandenburgh, where he 
was kindly welcomed and assisted. ‘I'here he was publicly baptized 
and admitted a member of the christian church. But he was a cbris- 
tian merely inname. He was a stranger to the regenerating influence 
and to the saving efficacy of religion. His surname, Frey, of the 
same import with the English word free, was given him in allusion to 
his change of condition from the bondage of Judaism to the liverty of 
the Gospel. | 
Having removed to Prentzlow, he, for some time, lived in a manner 
not at all accordaut with the impulse ofa christian spirit. Although 
he attended divine worship once on the Sabbath, and was attentive to 
his business most of the week, he spent the latter part of the Sabbath 
at the public house, in playing at cards and dancing &c. and usually 
continued there till Mondayevening. But, the time had arrived, 
when a new complexion was to be givento his character. Having 
occasion to purchase a trifling article, and havirg,as he afterwards 
found, providentially passed several shops, the tradesman, where he 
stopped, learning accidentally, that, although by birth a Jew, he was 
professedly a christian, inquired in what manner he lived, and invited 
him to attend on the next day,the Sabbath, a meetiag of pious individ- 
uals, who assembled at a private house for religious services. The 
next morning his mind was so restless, that he arose early, and hap- 
pening to hear the organ of a neighbouring church, he repaired thith- 
er, he scarcely knew why. ‘The minister was confirming a number 
of children. At the close of the ceremony, he expressed 
his fears, that they would soon return into the broad road, which 
leads to destruction, and recommended to their serious consideration 
the declaration of Job. My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live. 
“« My dear children,” he added, “ consider these words at the close of 
every day, and examine whether your conscience does not accuse you 
for the day, which you have passed, and, if it does, be sure to kneel 
down and pray for the forgiveness of your sins, through Jesus Christ.” 
'This address produced the most powerful effect upon the mind of Mr. 
Frey. It proved sharper than any twe edged sword. It operated like 
the fire, and the hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces. He, at once, 
fell under the deepest conviction of his guilt. His conscience accus- 
ed him of irnumerable crimes. With poignancy he felt, that he had 
violated his double covenant as a Jew, and the covenant, which asa 
christian, he had rashly taken upon himself at his baptism. He was 
alive to the spirituality of the law and his soul was filled with conster- 
nation. He soon retired to his closet and attempted to pray, but a 
sense of his guilt weighed down his spirits, and God was to him not 
an object of confidence, but of dismay. He had resolved, from mo- 
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tives of curiosity, to attend the meeting, to which he had _ been invit- 
ed. But now, from other considerations, he eagerly anticipated the 
ariival of the appointed hour. Oppressed with shame aad fear, he 
entered the place, in which the meeting washeld. ‘he services 
which were singing, prayers, in one of w vhich be was particularly and 
fervently commended to God, and the reading ef a sermon, of which 
Christ was the subject, had a happy influence upon his feelings. ‘The 
next morning, on opening his bible, hiseye was fixed on Tim.i. 15, 
This is a faithful saying, and worthy iy of all acccptatton, that Christ Jen 
sus came into the world to save sinners ; of whom Iam chief. By med- 
itating on this passage, he gained an insight into the scheme of mercy, 
revealed ia the Gos spel, and was enabled to trust in the Savior and to 
rejoice in hope. 

‘I'he change in his deportment, which <ccompanied the change, 
which he had experienced in his views and spirit, “subjected Mr. Frey 
ty the ridicule of his former companions and to the ill will of his mas- 
ter, so that he shortly. dismissed him from his service, although sober 
and correct io his habits, and strict and industrious in his attention to 
husiness. ‘his change in his situation induced him to resolve upon 
going to Berlin. ‘here he enjoyed many rehgious advantages.— 
A moug others; he attended the meetings of the United Brethren, and 


these and his other privileges were of signal benefit to him. Although - 


before he weat to Berlin, he was not ignorant of the missionary exer- 
tions, which were, then, made in various quarters, he had resided 
there several months, before the idea of engaging in the missionary 
service occurred to him, and, even then, it was suggested by some 
young men, who enquired, of him w hether he were inclined to devote 
himself to missionary labors. He immediately offered himself as a 
candidate for employ ment as a missionary, and.was, at length, at its 
opening, received iuto the missionary Seminary at Serlin, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Jaenicke, by whom he was carefully taught the 
various branches of knowledge, re quisite to qualify him for his inten- 
ded service. He was associated with a number of individuais, ‘who 
have since become distinguished laborers in the field of missions: 
His application was intense, and his acquisitions, it is to be presumed, 
were proportionate. In about a year and a hall, Mr. Frey, with two 
of his companions, Palm and Ulbricht, was selected to eapeeee to 
Figtand, to be sevt, by. the Loudon Missionary Society, to be assis- 
iaits to the venerable Dr. Vanderkemp in South Africa. Upon his 
arrival in London, being ignorant of the language, so as to be utterl 
unable to converse in English, he fre: quented the synagogues of the 
ae and these parts of the city, in which they reside, aind addressing 
them in the languages which he understood, endeay ored to call them 
to the standard of Christ. His anxiety-to labor for the conversion of 
his brethren gaining strength, he was advised, to submit his wishes to 
the consideration of the Directors of the Mission ary Society. Alter 
a careful examination of Mr. Frey and after serious deliberation, it 
was resolved, that he should contiuuc, at least for some time, in Eng- 
land, and he was sent to the Missionary Seminary at Gosport, under 
the superintendance of the Rev. David Bogue. 
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Here his attenlioa was. particularly directed to the acquisition of 

the English language, and of a fuller and more accurate acquaintance 
with theology. He continued under Mr. Bogue’s instruction upwards 
of three years and appears to have entertained an exalted sense of the 
value of his labors to promote his improvement. While resident at 
Gosport he exerted himself, as he had opportunity, in various places 
in the vicinity, te subserve the religious interests of others, and to bring 
the Jews, to whom he had access, to the acknowledgment of the di- 
vine mission of Christ. 

At length, Mr. Frey became fixed in London. . Here he soon com- 
menced a weekly lecture to the Jews, of whom many, for a while, at- 
tended ; but this attendance was shortly prohibited in the synagogue, 
and they were threateued, watched and actually punished. In the 
course of a few months, three individuals were publicly baptized, and 
ihree others who attended at that time and have continued, with their 
families, to do so since, have given satisfactory evidence of their con- 
version to christianity. This lecture was prolonged upwards of three 
years, with benefit to christians as weH as Jews. A Free School was 
also established, into which twelve or thirteen children were received. 
‘The suspicion of the Jews however, becoming awake, a circular ad- 
dress and other means were employed,with complete effect,to prevent 
an increase ofthe number. Mr. Frey, for reasons, not related 
in the volume before us, left the service of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, and placed himselfunder the patronage of the Society in Lon- 
don for promoting christianity among the Jews. Me commenced a new 
series of lectures in March 1809, under the direction of this Society. 
These in the cutset were largely, and have since been well attended, 
and they have net failed to produce salutary effects. In the place of 
worship, which has been procured, and which is styled the Jew’s 
Chapel, the gospel has continued to be preached five times, each 
week. Aschool also has been opened, and sixty boys and forty-four 
girls have been received. Many of these children, who were ignorant 
and vicious, are trained to knowledge and piety, and give promise of 
future usefulness. Of some of the boys, it is hoped, that they will be- 
come zealous missionaries to the scattered descendants of Abraham. 

Mr. Frey concludes his work with an address to christians in be- 
half of hisbrethren. ‘Their state of mental and moral degradation he 
represents as extreme. ‘Pheir principles of virtue are lax, and their 
religious worship in public is grossly formal and irreverent, while the 
closet and the domestic altar are entirely abandoned. The obstacies 
in the way of their conversion are formidable. ‘lheir ignorauce of re- 
ligion in general, the disgrace and sufferings, to which their conversion 
might expose them, their early prejudices, and their delusive methods 
of appeasing conscience, all present serious difficulties. But, what 
effect should difficulties have upon christian benevolence, except to 
prompt to more* wise and vigorous efforts, and to impel with deeper 
humility and with more pressing and unwearied importunity to Him 
for aid, with reference to whom ease and difficulty are terms without 
a meaning. 
lt is to be hoped that this little work of Mr. Frey will awaken the 
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religious public to a wore fulland fling conviction of the sad and i} 
wretched state of the Jews and toa more solicitous concern for their 
conversion, and that those, by whom no other exertion can be made, will hie 
earnestly beseech of that gracious Being, who hearcth prayer, that the \' 
salvation of Israel may shortly come out of Zion: that the Lord would | 
soon bring back the captivity of his people, that Jacob may rejoice 

and Israel be glad. | : 


ee 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS TO THE TWENTIETH GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY, MAY 12, 1814, 


Continued from page 130. 
LASCARS. 


Iw addition to this statement of our endeavors in India and Ceylon, it will be 
proper to mention the efforts made by the Lascar and Chinese Committee cf 
this Society, in behalf of some of the natives of Asia while resident in London, 

When these labors were commenced, many difliculties in attaining the pro- 
posed object were presented, in additionto which they have discovered that 
the oppressions under which these poor strangers have groaned, were none of 
the least. Nevertheless, many of them have gladly listened to the word of 
God ; some haveattentively perused the Scriptures of truth, and have endeav. 
ered to explain them to their countrymen. The young men who have studied 
the Bengalee language, have performed public worship among them, read ings 
the Scripture, praying, singing, and reading a serirontothem; after which 
the Lascars declared.that they understood every word. One of their number, 
who teaches the students, has more than once read the Scriptures in Bengales 
to his countrymen. | 

The Committee cherish the hope that eventually some important advantages 
will be obtained by their teaching such of the Lascars as desire it, the English 
language, and also from several of the natives learning to read their own lan. 
guage. By these means, a number of persons are collected, and the Scriptures 
may be read and explained to them. 

One of the students has applied himself to the attainment of the Chinese lan. 
guage, under the tuition of a learned native of China; his application and suc. 
cess has obtained the approbation of a very competent judge. * 


MALTA. 


Ir has pleased God, in the course of the last year, to remove by death Mr. 
Blomfield, our truly pious and promising missionary at Malta. He had made 
considerable progress in the attainment of the modern Greek language, and was 
earnestly desirous of proceeding to Zante, and other Greek Islands, in order 


* The Commitiee wish to engage a pious young man, or more than one, wi miry 
de willing gratuituus'y to employ a portion of his time for the above purposes, 
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to promote the knowledge of the Gospel ; but a puimcenary complaint, some 
symptoms of which appeared before he left England, but from which it was hoped 
he would fully recover, gained ground upon hum, and puta period to his valuable 
life on the 6th of July, 1813. Every kind attention was shewn to him by the 
Christian friends, aiid especialiv by Geo. Yeoland, Esq. an active and zealous 
promoter of religion there. Mr. Blomfield bad been happily preserved from 
the plague, which then prevailec at Valetta, and bad retired to an adjacent 
village, where he expired, but with greattranquility and truly Christian coin- 
posure, exclaiming with his last breath, ** None but Christ! Precious Jesus |” 

Mr, Blomfield’s ministry among the English who attended him was accept- 
able and profitable ; they are very desirous of having another minister, and the 
Pirectors also wish to gratify them, if they can find a suitable person. They 
wish also to send out as soonas possible another Missionary for the Greek 
Islands, and would be glad to hear of a pious voung man of good classical at- 
{ainments ready at once to undertake this work. 


NORTH AMERICA. 
QUEBEC. 


Mr. Spratr, whose original destination was India, but whose health would 
not perinit him to proceed thither, continues to l:bor at Quebec (during the 
absence of the minister ;) he is well attended, bis auditory listen with great 
seriousness to the word, and he is encouraged to believe that his lsbors are 
useful. An Auxiliary Bible Society has been formed at Quebec, chiefly by his 
congregation ; the military hospitals and the jail are furnished with the Scrip- 
tures, both in English and in French, and the people are preparing to erecta 
new and larger place of worship. 


ELIZABETH TOWN, 


Mr. SMart is diligent and useful at Elizabeth Town, and labors also at sev- 
eral other places from Ganonogue to Matilda. When the people are not hindered 
by military duties, his audience is frequently large, attentive, and apparently. 
impressed by the word of truth. His endeavours are in some measure limited, 
in consequetce of the hostile state of the country; but, to use kis own words, 
he ** anticipates a time when the mighty waters of St Lawrence, now employed 
jn forwarding the hostile operations of contending armies, shall be made to con- 
yey the Gespel of Christ to the far distant tribes of Indians, and the numerous 
settlers on its banks.” 


AGUSTA-.- 


Mr. Cox continues his labors at Augusta, and at other places occasionally ; 
but the engagements and miseries produgd by war have cramped his exertiots. 
A few attend his ministiy, butas yet he receives but litle encouragen ent; Le 
is however, willing to give a full trial to the station which he occupies. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Mr. Hype, who was sent out under the patronage of this Society, to labor 
jn Newfoundland, appears to have been useful at St. John’s; he has also visited. 
some otlier parts of the island, and at one placeestablished a Sunday-school.— 
Through bis instrumentality, an Auxiliary Society has been formed in aid of 
this Institution, and nearly 40/. the produce of a single quarter’s subscriptions, 
have been received ;—other useful societies were also contemplated. We can- 
not but rejoice that in distant parts of the earth to which our missionaries aie 
sent, the spirit of benevolence is suon rendered manifest. He speaks with 
great concern of the deplorable state of the island in general, and the great 
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need of additional laborers, Weearnestly hope that other faithful ministers 
will be sent out to this destitute and neglected part of the world, 


WEST INDIES, 
TOBAGO. 


‘Tue accounts from Mr. Elliot at Tobago, are byno means encouraging : he 
appears almost to despair of success, and was therefore induced to remove, for 
the present, to another station, at that time destitute ofa preacher. We should, 
however, be sorry to abandon Tobago altogether, but hope te furnish the peo- 
ple with another minister, should they be able and willing to defray a part of 
the heavy expense attending the support of this mission. 


TRINIDAD- 


SeveERAL letters in the course of the past year have been received from Mr. 
Adam, who resides at Port of Spain, where he reguiarly preaches inthe new 
chapel to a considerable number of persons of various colors, to several of whom 
he has the satistaction of believing that the Gospel has been made the power of 
God to salvation : their growth in knowledge and piety affor’ him much pleas. 
ure, and great encouragement in his work. [le takes pains also in catechising 
the negroes and their children, some of whom make rapid progress 

Mr. Adam occasionally visits some estates on the coast, where he meets with 
great encouragement, and lately determined on spending one Sabbath in every 
month with them. He wishes for the assistance of another missionary. ‘He in- 
forms the Directors that he had disposed of all the Spanish Bibles which were 
sent him—that many of the Spaniards received them with pleasure ; one man, 
he narticularly mentions, received so much delight in reading a portion of it at 
night, that he came next day to purchase one, bringing with him a dellar 
(which was more than the price which had been announced,) and received it in 
an ecstacy of joy, saying, * This is what I bave long desired, but could never 
obtain before.” 

Bibles, Testaments, spelling- books, tracts, and other articles which were 
much wanted, have been forwarded to him, according to his earnest request. 


DEMERARY AND BERBICEe 


Mr. Waray, with the consent of the Directors, has removed to the neigh- 
boring colony of Berbice, where he labors assiduously, in the same manner that 
he did at Le Resouvenir. Here, of course, he had every thing to begin, and va. 
rious obstacles to combat ; but he has the pleasure of seeing his labors progres. 
sively useful. Both adults and children learn to read, and to repeat the cate. 
chism ; some of the former come for instruction at their breakfast and dinner 
times. He has procured from the Governor the favor of permitting government 
slaves to have one day in a fortnight for the purpose of cultivating their own 
ground, that they may not employ the Sabbath m that work, as the slaves gen- 
erally do; and he anticipates the time when drivers and whips shall be unne- 
cessary, and when the negroes will be made happy. 


LE RESOUVENIR, 


T xe affectionate regard which the poor negroes at Le Resouvenir pay to the 
instructions of Mr. Wray, was evinced by the most poignant grief on the occa. 
sion of his departure ; they wept aloud, and his voice was drowned by their 
sobs andcries. When the women took leave of Mrs. Wray, who had eadeared 
herself to them by the assiduity of her services, they literally hung about, her 
neck, and wept sore. And when Mr. Wray afterwards visited them, so deeply 
were the people affected, that he could scarcely proceed in speaking, on account 
of his own feelings and theirs. | 
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The Directors sent out, as soon as they were able, Mr: Kempton, another 
missionary from Gosport, to instruct them ; it is intended that he shall supply 
that station for the present, and then proceed to Berbice to assist Mr. Wray. 
In the mean time, Mr. Elliot from ‘Fobago, haviag paid a visit to Demerara, 
and preached to Mr. Wray’s former congregation, was so deeply affected by 
their earnest desires for his remaining with them) that he was constrained to 
promise he would soon retura trom Tobago, and labor among them, until the 
mind of the Directors on the subject of his removal should be known. 


GEORGE TOWN. 


A vast number ofnegroes repair to George Town, to hear Mr. Davies, some 
from the distance of many miles: the chapel is crowded, and many listen at 
the doors and windows—more than a thousand attend onthe Sunday morning. 
Hundreds of them apply, Sabbath afterSabbath, to obtain catechisms: and those 
who have learned the catechism themselves, are diligent in teaching it to oth- 
ers, When they meet aperson who can read, they will say, * Massa, I beg you 
to teach mea little.” Mr. Davies says,‘ Not fewer than five thousand negroes 
learn the catechism, and attend in rotation.” Asa pleasing proof that these 
people prize the Gospel, they have established pen themselves an Auxiliary 
Missionary Society, composed of people of color and of slaves, whese names 
appear in our last year’s list of coutributors, and whose subscriptions amounted 
to 189/, 


Tue friends of the Society have doubtless perused, with the most painful 
emotions, the representations which have been made in behalf of the missions 
of the United (or Moravian) brethren at Sarepta, Moscow, and other places, and 
the great arrear of debt which had accrued, in consequence of the impoverished 
state of Germany ; and the Directors are confident that they will approve of 
the donation made to them of 200/. to alleviate the general distress, and to as- 
sist jn the support of the missions undertaken by that Christian Society, whose 
pious example has contributed so much to fan the flame of missionary zcal 
throughout the Christian world. 


SEMINARY. 


Tue Society will partake in the pleasure which the Directors feel in report- 
ing the flourishing state of the missionary Seminary at Gosport. The great 
cause is not, likely to fail for lack of suitable instruments. The last year has 
produced a great number of canditates fur the honor and labor of carrying the 
Gospel to the heathen ; the public meetings held at Liverpool, Leeds, and oth- 
er places, have excited this noble spirit in several pious young men. There 
are now in the Seminary fifteen students, of whom the worthy tutor, the Rey, 
Mr. Bogue, reports very favorably. The greater part of the number have been 
admitted since the last anniversary, and have not yet had sufficient time to 
make much progress in their studies, but their application and their disposition 
promise very favorably. 

A few of the students have nearly completed the time usually allowed: two 
of these are intended for those very important stations, Malacca and Surat ; an- 
other is applying to the attainment of the Italian language, as there is reason 
to hope that an opportunity will be afforded even in Italy for the preaching of 
the Gospel. 


FRENCH PRISONERS. 


For nearly two years past, those of the students at Gosport who could speak 
French, have every Lord’s-day visited the prisoners from France, either in the 
prisons of Forton and Porchester, or in the several prison-ships (fourteen in 
number) in the vicinity of Portsmouth, but chiefly in the latter: among these 
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men they have preached the Gospel faithfully and affectionately, and have dis- 
tributed Bibles and Testaments kindly provided by the British and Foreign Bi- 
ble Society ; together with Doddridge’s Rise and progress, Mr. Bogue’s Essay 
on the New Testament; French hynmns, and tracts furnished by this Society, 
composed of both which, ittle libraries have been formed, which have supplied 
a multitude of the prisoners both with entertainment and instruction. In one 
of the ships particularly, which contains about seven hundred men,a_ peculiar 
degree of serious attention was paid, several of whom requested that the Lord’s 
Supper might be administered to them; to some of these, after a strict exa- 
mination, the ordinance was administered by Mr. Perrot, of Jersey, accompa. 
nied by Mr. Bogue, and the French students. Severa) English ladies and offi- 
cers of the ship, with many of the well-disposed prisoners, were spectators.— 
The scriptural simplicity with which the service was conducted presented to 
their minds a striking contrast to the artificial pomp of the Roman Catholic 
ceremonies; and the consideration that citizens of two nations then at war with 
each other, were sitting together as brothers at the table of the Prince of Peace, 
kindled in every breast a flame of holy joy. At Porchester, a building occu- 
pied by the prisoners as a theatre, which will hold about five hundred persons,. 
has seryed the purpose of a chapel; and here the word of God has been preach. 
ed to a multitude of very attentive hearers. There is great reason to believe 
that many of the prisoners have been, in the Gospel sense of the phrase, made 
free, and bave experienced a divine change by the power of the Holy Spirit ac. 
companying the word of truth. Two er three have expressed a desire to become 
missionaries; their applications are under careful consideration. 

Two of our brethren, Mr. Cope of Launcestown, and Mr. Cobbin of Crediton, 
have paid repeated visits to the prison at Dartmoor, and have preached in French 
to a great number of the French prisoners, and in English to the American pris- 
oners ; many, especially of the latter, attended to the word with great serious- 
ness and affection, and there is good reason to believe that the seed of the Gos- 
pel sown among both, willbe productive of happy fruits. 

Among these and other prisoners, measures have been taken to furnish them 
with Bibles, and Testaments by the liberality of the Bible Society, and with 
useful books and tracts from this Society ; for the latter purpose (the purchase 
of tracts in French and other languag2s) 50/ in addition to what had been previ. 
ously given, was voted on Monday last; which they may take home with them 
to France and other countries, and so disseminate to a wide extent, the blessed 
word of God which we are cofident will not return unto him void, but accomplish 
that unto whieh he had appointed it. 


Before we conclude this Report, we are constrained to acknowledge, with 
heartfelt gratitude, the increasing liberality cf Christian friends: The Directors 
have frequently expressed in former years, their firm persaasion, that whatever 
might be the exigencies of the institution, the generosity of the public would 
readily meet them: and their expectations have net been disappointed. When 
the expenditure of the Society had exceeded its annual income, our friends 
stepped forward immediately to supply the deficiency ; and when the Directors 
intimated their intention to extend theirefforts, the brethren hastened to con- 
vince them that their most strenuous exertions should be supported. Thus en. 
couraged, the Directors have lately commenced new missions to Java and the 
Isle of France, and have several more in contemplation to Surat, Matacca, and 
other parts of the east, besides making a large addition to the number of mis- 
sionaries in South Africa, for the stations recommended by Mr. Campbeli.— 
They have also admitted into the Seminary a greater number of students than 
at any former period, and are ready to receive still more, assured that the provi- 
dence of God will yet present to their view many more suitable places in which 
the Gospel of his Son may be promulgated. 

Among the generous donations lately made to this Society, the gift of 50. by 
a lady who modestly withholds her name, deserves the most honourable mentio:. 
The receipt also of 302. from a few Christian friends in Bermuda, demands a 
grateful acknowledgment. We have also to acknowledge the receipt of book 
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for the use of different missionary stations, and take this opportunity of inviting 
further donations of the same kind, as it appears from the letters of our mission- 


aries that there is an ardent desire at their several stations to peruse the valua- 


ble books of divinity. 
To the Auxiliary Societies, both in town and country, the thanks of this meet- 
ing are especially due. The addition made to their number and to their effi- 


ciency during the past vear, has been very great; we cannot specify them, but’ 


those of Bristol and the West Riding of Yorkshire have been eminently produc- 
tive; nor have those of several smaller districts, towns, and particular congre- 
gations been less meritorious. It is impossible toexpress the delight with 
which those of the Directors who visited Bristol, Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle 
anil Hull, witnessed the Christian affection and zeal manifested by the frients 
and supporters of the Society in those places, and to whom the most grateful 
tribute of thanks ischeerfully paid. The female friends in the metropolis, at 
Tottenham Court Chapel, at the Tabernacle at Hoxton, at Surry Chapel, and at 
other places, {equal in zeal though not in numbers,) have done worthily, and 
have shewn the world what great and good effects may be expected from the ex- 
ertions and influence of pious females. 

In the autumn of the last year the Rev. Dr. Jack of Manchester, and the Rev, 
Mr. Tracy, paid a visit to Ireland, where the cordiality with which they were 
received by ministers of every church, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, and Indepen- 
dent was highly gratifying. The auxiliaries which have been formed in the four 
northern countries, and in Cork in the south, which have already contributed to 
the funds of this Society, are proofs of the lively interest which the christians in 
that province of the United Empire feel in the great cause of missions to the 
heathen, and pledges of what may be further expected from our fellow christians 
in Ireland. | 

Nor can the Directors pass over in silence the praise-worthy efforts of their 
youthful friends in Bristol and Hull, as wel! as in London and other places ; 
with joy they receive these tukens of their love to Jesus and to their fellow crea- 
tures. Theirsacrifices of juvenile gratifications, made for this purpose, will, 
we doubt not, be acceptable to Him, who, when on earth, treated with so much 
kindness the rising generation. Who does not hail, in these pleasing buds of 
Christian philanthropy, the future and precious fruits of that beneficence whicii 
shall hereafter contribute largely to the happiness of the whole world. 

We congratulate our Christian brethren on those most wonderful and merciful 
events which have recently taken place on the Continent. In the termination of 
those calamitous hostilities which have desolated a great part of Europe, and in’ 
the prospect of general peace, we rejoice with all the friends of humanity, and 
as Christians, associated for the purpose of publishing toall nations the Gospel 
ot peace, we feel peculiar cause of exultation; for we trust that mary impedi- 
ments to the free course of the Gospel will ho now removed, and that: to what- 

ever port the mercantile vessels may sail, the glorious Gospel of the blessed God 
will also be transmitted. The cttects of this Society on the Continent, wiich 
have been for many years unavoidably suspended, will, we hope, be soon renewed, 
aud on.a far more extensive scale. Already have the Directors resumed theie 
intercourse with their, worthy coadjutors in Holland, who ardently desire to pro- 
mote the missions in Africa.and Batavia. From our old friends also at Basle, in 
Switzerland, we have lately received pecuniary aid. Our German and other 
brethren, will, we are persuaded, soon manifest their zeal to support and extend 
the efforts of Christian missionaries, 

We conclude withentreating the fervent prayers of allour numerous friends 
throughout the British empire, for the blessing of God-upon our Society, and 
upon ail similar institutions. 


ly prayer-mectings in the metropolis for the spread of tae Gospel.is already in-’ 
creased at the instance of our friends; and we trust that the same spirit 1s man- 
ifested throughout Britain. _ He who: has. himself directed us to “ give hin no 
rest day nor uizht, till he make Jerusalem a praise in all the earth,” will assur- 
edly hear the veice of ottr supplic ations; thenshall the earth yield her increase; 





‘The increase of a spirit of prayer among us will* 
be (of allothers) the myst encouraging token for good,. The number of manth- . 
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and Ged, éven our own God, shall bless us. ‘God shall bless us; and all the ends 
of the earth shall fear him. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


. Sinew the preceding report was read, letters have been retéived from India, 
from which the following brief accounts are extracted. 


GANSJAM. 


_ Mn. Le, ina letter dated at Ganjam, Aug. 2, 1813, says, that his regular 
English congregation is from one hundfed and ten to one hundred and twenty, 
and that they hear the word with remarkable attention. Immediately after tiie 
service of the Lord’s day evenings, he reads a portion of the Scriptures to the 
natives, who-are present, and explains it to them in the Gentoo language, He 
was then erecting a place of worship, fifty feet by thirty-eight, in doing which he 
ig assisted by the government. His monthly missionary prayer-meetings are at. 
tended by forty orfifty persons. He has translated Br. Watt’s firat Catechism, 
and other useful books for children. He is also proceeding in his translation of 
thé book of Genesis into the Telinga. 

Ganjam is described as very populous; both the Telinga and Odea languages 
are spoken; and as the situation affords great facilities for the wide diffusion of 
Gospel light, he earnestly wishes for the assistance of another missionary. 


BELHARY. 


Ma Hands, ina letter dated October 29, 1813, informs the Directors that 
he continues in a weak and languid state of body, in consequence of a very severe 
attack of the liver complaint, so that he has not been able to proceed so rapidly 
as he wished in the translation of the Scriptures; but as he was gradually gain- 
ing strength, he hoped to be soon enadled to go on with more vigor. 

His schools, in which he is much assisted by Mr. Taylor,continue to flourish, 
Mr. Taylor is also studying theology and the Canara language. Some copies of 
the New Testament in the Telinga tongue, which Mr. Hands brought with him 
from Vizagapatan, have been distributed among the Gentoos at Belhary, and sev- 
eral have been sent into the surrounding districts by strangers who have called 
S visithim, He has alsoa class in the native school, who read the Telinga 

ospels. 

The zeal of the country-born people who attend upon his ministry has afford. 
ed him much pleasure; they have raised upwards of five hundred rupees in aid 
ef the Auxiliary Bible Society at Calcutta. He had the pleasure also of send- 
ing to the same Society one hundred and thirty-three rupees, received for Bibles 
suld to the soldiers and others. He speaks with great delight of the piety of 
some of the military. Tbeze has been a great mortality among the 56th regi 
ment, who were in camp; many are also sick at Belhary, for whose instructien 
and consolation Mr Hands and Mr. Taylor labor assiduously, He meations the 
death of one man, whose end was remarkably triumpWant, and excited much at. 
tention among both the officers and privates of the regiment—sll‘said that he was 
a true Christian, and one expressed an earnest desire that his latter end might 
be like his. 

A large parcel ofexcellent books, which were sent out for Mr. Hands and 
others who wished to possess them, together with apparelfor Mr. H have un. 
happily been lost in a vessel which was taking them from Calcutta to Maras. 
The disappoiatment is severely felt. The country had suffered severely by 
drought; but Mr. Hands and his family were-greatly assisted by the kindness 
of ladies and gentlemen in the neighborhood, without whose friendly aid they 
could scareely have obtained the necessaries of life. He eapresses also much 
thankfulness, that the Government has favored him witi a grant of the ground 
occupied by the Mission Garden, ye te about eight acres, and is to bg 
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wie free from rent, as long as it is appropriated tothe use of the Charity 
chool. 


CHINSURAH. 


_ Mr. May, ina letter tothe Directors, dated November 26, 1813 mentions 
the death of Mrs. May on the 17th of September. Her last moments were peace- 
ful snd happy. On the following Sabbath the solemn event was improved by 
two tuneral discourses, one in the morning by Mr Forsyth, and another in the 
evening by Mr. Lawson, one of the Baptist missionaries, who kindly came to vis- 
it him on the mournful occasion. 

Mr. May superintends the Free School at Chinsurah, in which he has introdu- 
ced some beneficial improvements ; he intended to commence anative school in 
the menth of January on the British plan. Speaking of schools, he says, ‘It is 
among the rising generation chiefly, that I look for success. By teaching them 
to read the Scriptures, and laying before them the grand principles of our holy 
religion, we may remove their prejudices without shocking them. He is look- 
ing out for native teachers, as recommended by the late Dr. John, and wishes to 
pursue the plan of a good lady up the country, who employs two or three native 
teachers, giving each of them four rupees a month, and two annas for every regtu- 
dar scholar; this renders them diligent in procuring and retaining the children. 

Mr. May has received some encouragement trom the children under his care, 
several of whom not only attend his ministry, but are much impressed by the 
word, repeat the catechism, prayers, and hymns, and receive a short lecture 
weekly on sacred history. He much wishes for more assistance, and particular- 
ly desires that any who may come out may be well acquainted with the improv- 
ed method of teaching. He regrets that he had not made himself master of it 
before he kc ft England. 

He had heard from Vizagapatam, abeut a fortnight before he wrote, that Mr. 
Gordon was then recovering from a severe attack of the liver disorder, which 
had confined him to bis room for three weeks. The number of children then in 
the school was about seventy. 


MADRAS. 


A very pleasing letter from Mr. Loveless, dated August 23, 1815, has just 
been received containing many pious reflections on the instances of mortality a- 
mong the missionaries ; expressing also his earnest hope that the Legislature 
of this country would afford that lberty for sending missionaries, which we now 
rejoice has been granted. He mentions that the American brethren Hall and 
Nott were at Bombay, where they were permitted to remain,and it was expect- 
ed they would proceed to Surat. Me recommends strengthening the mission 
at Belhary especially, on account of the state of Mr. Hand’s health. 

Mr. Loveless was attended at the chapel as usu:l, and was greatly encourag- 
ed by the generous exertions made by the friends of religion at Mad:as to liqui- 
date the debt of his chapel. One liberal gentleman who would not sufler his 
name to appear, bas contributed seven hundred pagodas for that purpose. He 
long’s for additional help in that great and populeus city. 


tp 0 ae 
DOMESTIC. 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE REVIVAL OF RELIGION IN BRIDPORT. 


The attention to religion in this tewn began in February, 1813. It commere- 
ed during the prevalence of that terrible sickness, which spread through this 
part of the country and swept such numbers to the grave. About forty-foar 
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persons died in the town of that destructive malady. This was an alarming 
providence, and it is not surprising, that it inspired some with concern for their 
souls. 

During the summer previous, there were several remarkable instances of 
persons dying in the triumph of faith. To these the attention of the people was 
directed, and much was said concerning the blessedness of dying in the Lord. 
Soon after, that dreadful sickness prevailed, and a number of those, who died, 
departed in deplorable stupidity, although they had ample greund for alarm. 
The contrast was not only seen, but viewed with astonishment. 

The sickness, above alluded to, appears to have been employed by divine prov- 
idence to begin the great and good work, which lasted almost two years from its 
first commencement: and, even now, it 1s a time of much seriousness. Nothing, 
however, occurred, whieh attracted public notice, till the latter part of the sum- 
mer, when three persons came forward to unite with the church, twoencouraged 
by a former, and one, bya recent, hope. Ata much earlier period, indeed, ap- 
pearances were such, that 1 was ready to hope, that God had visited us in mer- 
cy. But, when, as the spring advanced, the conferences, which had been a‘ tend- 
ed during the week, were discontinued, because the evenings became too siart 
to admit of their being then held, and no others were maintained, except those, 
on the afternoon of the Sabbath, the indications of a revival disappexred, my 
hopes sunk, and i thought, that I had, at no time, known the church in a more 
Janguid and unpromising state. Poiitical controversy ran high, and politi- 
cal topics engrossed general attention. Onthe Sabbath, as I was returning to 
the meeting-house for the afternoon service, I discovered clusters discussing 
political subjects, with a considerable degree of warmth. I was astonished, 
that any part of the Sabbath should be spent in a manner 60 Mseless and culpa- 
ble, and that this should be done bv professed christians, instead of being enga- 
ged in social, or secret prayer for their minister and for the prosperity of reli- 
gion. Such were my feclings, that I resolved, that, at the ensuing church meet- 
ing, which was en Friday of the same week, for once a fortnight these meetings 
have been regularly attended during my ministry, ] would bring the subject 
forward. accordingly stated te the church my views of the impropriety of the 
practice, and urged them to renounce it and to consecrate the Sabbath exclue 
sively to religion. To this the church agreed and also that, during the'twiligtit 
of every Saturday evening, they would hold a concert of prayer. This agrees 
ment was faithfully observed by many, and the church arose to new life and an- 
imation. During the interval of public worship on the Sabbath, meetings for 
prayer and exhortation were held at some of the neighboring dwelling-houses, 
These were, even at first, attended by considerable numbers, and soon the prin- 
cipal part of the congregation was present. Serious inquiry respecting religion 
became extensively prevalent and the evidence conclusive, that the Lord had 
revived his work among us. Religion and their own spiritual interests became 
the common topic of conversation ainong the people. , 

On the first of October, our meeting beuse was finished and dedicated to God. 
Our meetings on Friday were, then, licld there, no other place being sufficiently 
large to contain the assembly, We also bad occasion to hold them each week 
and to continue them from one o’clock till nearly sunset. .The time was spent 
in prayer, in giving explanations of scripture and in addressing exhortations to 
the congregation. At these meetings candidates for adivission into the church 
were eXamined. From one to ten came forward at a time, and, ou almost every 
Friday, some were examined. 

On the first Sabbath in September, 1813, some of the new converts were re- 
ceived into the chureh, and those received on the first Sabbath in September, 
1814, with those, who had been admitted during the past year, amounted to 
ninety-nine. There was one individual, who had been propounded, wiio was 
unable, through indisposition, to attend public worship. At our next commem- 
oration of our blessed Savior’s death, on the first Sabbath in November, that 
person and one other united with the church, making one hundred and one, whe 
were received, in one year and two months. Atour next sacramental season, 
on the first Sabbath in January, 1815, none were admitted into the church, and ' 
it was the first time, that this was the fact, in eight such seasons. On this ding 
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f administered the Lord's supper to upwards of two hundred communicants, 
most of whom were, by the grace of God, converted to Christ, under my feeble 
ministry. 

These are a few general outlines of the revival of religion in Bridport, I shal] 
pow enter upon a more particular detail of circumstances. ‘W } 

1. In our religious meetings, the doctrines insisted upon, were the sove- 
reignty of God, His purposes, total moral depravity, moral agency and account. 
ableness, the circumstances, which render human actions virtuous, or vicious in 
the sight of God, justification solely by faith in Christ, the nature of savin 
faith and genuine repentance, the character of evangelical obedience, the obli- 
gations of men to do all they are able, just as much ag if they cou!d save them- 
selves by theirown works, the sure destruction of those, who forbear all exere 
tion and of those also, who neglect to exert themselves ina right manner. These 
sentiments formed the gener-| subjeet of the addresses at our meetings for reli- 
gious services. They were, in a greater, or less degre, exhibited, whenever | 
Was present, and I believe that they were uniformly declared, throughout the 
town. Ialsonoticed, that the more clearly those doctrines were brought for- 
ward, ‘he more serious and profound was the attention of the audience, and the 
more salutary the effects, which ensued. 
~ Those, who spoke in our meetings, did it usually ina low tone of voice, and 
with much delikeration, as if dealing out their ideas by items, that all might un- 
derstand what Was said. © a , : 

Our conferences were generally dismisscd by half past eight in the evening. 
Sierwards, half an hour was oftew spent in conversing with individuals, and, 
then, all dispersed. When the assembly separated, they were particularly 
charged to proceed directly home, to read a portion of scripture, and at times 
25 passage was designated, dnd to pray to God in secret, ‘before they retired 

O rest. , " . 4 ny 

There was nothing at any time disorderly and vociferous. There were no out- 
tries in our meetings, nor evena sob. But, occasionally tears, both of joy and 
of sorrow, flowed freely. _ Ber Malena. 

It was made a point to inform no one, that he had embraced religion. This 
subject was kept out of sight, that individuals might make the discovery for 
themselves. Those, whoge minds were affected, would often charge such, as 
they conversed with, to say nothing respecting them to others. Hence it did not 
spread from ene to another, that individuals were under religious concern. in 
severa) instances, pcrsups came to my house to converse with me, of whom I di 
not previously know, that their attention had been excited. Three lads from the 
Luke shoie, whom I did not even know, came in One day to converse with refcr- 

ence to uniting with the church, The first was but eleven years old; but he 
introduced himself like a man, and J wag satisfied with the evidence, which he 
exhibited, that he possessed a vital acquaintance with religion, ' He his since 
been received as a member of the church. ~ : ee 

2. In the examination of candidates for admission into the church there was 
among them all, a uniformity in sentiment, as to the purposes of God, election 
by grace, tota! depravity, the necessity of a real change of heart in order to re- 

pentance, and faith in Carist, and the fact that this change is in answer to no 
prayer made by the subject, before it takes place. In these particulars all were 
sy nearly alike, that a description of one would furnish an accurate représenta- 
tion of the rest. They were also harmonious ia believing the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath, and the obligation of family and private devotion,‘and of household bap- 
tism. There were two persons, who, for a number of years together, bad been 
co nmunicants in a baptist church, who became convinced of their error, came 
forward and acknowledged it, ugited with the congregatienal church, and, in 
baptism, dedicated their children to God. They are apparently pious, and are 
thoroughly persuaded, that they formerly labored under a mistake. phy ; 
~ 3 I shall now relate afew particulars of a miscellaneous character. They 
May not, however, be without interest in the view of the public. : 
- At the time, at which the church came to a determination to renounce polite 
ical conversation a the Sabbath and.also.on other days, and engaged to observe 
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a concert of prayer on Saturday evenings, there was a person present, who has 
since declared, that when the church adopted these resolves, it struck him, that 
they had now commenced acourse, which wou!d issue in a revival of religion 
among the people. It also occurred to him, that, if he did not become a sub- 


ject of divine grace in the season of attention, whica he anticipated, he sheuld 


be left to final obduracy. For, he was about thirty-six years of age, after which 
period of life, it is not frequently the fact, that mankind are led to embrace reli- 
gion He informed us, that these intimutions rang in his ears, till he obtained 
a hope of an interest in the blessings ofthe gospel He was previously full and. 
decided in his belief of the ductrines of grace and was not aware that he did not 
regard them with heart-felt approbation, or that there is a difference between 
believing the trat!: aid regarding it with affection. But, as soun as his feelings 
were iouched and his attention awakened, hé discovered his mistake, and the 
discovery produced a distress, under which he labored, for some time, as an in- 
supportable burden. At length he obtained relief, and perceived in himself feel, 
ings towards the traths of scripture, which he could not describe, and he now 
defends those truths, from a reason, which before had noexistence in his breast. 
Af. ra while, he informed us, that he was constrained to call this new state of 
nnd, chrisiian complacency in the great doctrines of the Bible. But, how.the 
change, which he experienced, took place in his heart, which, shortly before, was 
full of opposition to those truths, he could not tell. He was sensible, that his 
distike had left him and that a different feeling existed, and this was all he could 
say upon the subject. Wis wife was impressed with solicitude, at the same 
time with himself But, tor some time, they did not make known their feelings 
to each other. At lengih a disclosure was made and they conversed with free- 
iom They hoth had one object of distress, the sovereignty of God and his eter. 
nal purposes ; yct they felt ina manner widely different on the subject. His ag- 
itation was occasioned by his finding in himself no cordial regard tor those doc- 
trines, although he firmly believed in them. Her concern arose from fear, that 
they were true, while she saw, noevidence of their truth, or propriety, 

Tuere was a man, about forty seven years of age, whose conversion was some- 
whatremarkable, His father died, when he was very young. He was brought 
up in a very indifferent manner, and, at an early period of life, became addicted 
1o vicious practices. He was notorious for profane swearing and intemperance, 
By his vices he had rendered himself not only useless, but even a burden, to so- 
ciety. He Was even a vagabond upon earth, and had sunk himself below the 
company of ordinary drunkards. He had no associates, but seemed a solitary be - 
ing, almost suut out from socicty. His ordinary employment was serving as a 
hostler at the taverns in this town. Me never,or at least seldom, went to meet 
ing on the sabbath, nor would he hear any religious Conversation. If any per. 
son began to talk with him on serious subjects, he would directly withdraw and. 
use profane language regpecting their hypocritical attempt, as he would term it, 
His habits of intemperance had reduced him to a very infirm state of health and 
had rendered him an object odious and loathsome. At lengih, he fell into a de- 
cline and was obviously not far distant trom the close of life. After the revival 
began, attempts were Made to converse with him with reference to his spiritual 
interests, and his immorte] welfare. But, tor a while every attempt Was made. 
jn vain. He shortly became so ill, tiat he did not ge abroad and but seldom 
left his room. He now ‘became concerned respecting his salyation. With a 
bible in his hand, he used to gofrom one to another, begging them to read to 
him, for he could scarcely, if at all, read himself, and entreating them .o pray 
with him. He often said, that he was afraid, that he should be lost, for he 
could neither resd nor pray, and he had been so wicked, that he was apprehen-. 
sive, that there was nomercy for him. H's distress, at Jength, became so intense, 
that by means of it, in addition to his otuer complaint, he was wholly confined to 
his room, and, most of the time, to his bed Now, death appeared nigh, and his 
only prospect was, that hell would be his final abode. This gave a keen edge 
to his distress, and, when alone in bis room, he began to cry aloud. The ma-. 
tress of the house, hearmg his voice went to the doo,, it not being shut, and stood 
and listened to what he said, gad was a witness cf thesceue, which ensued, He 
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began at his infancy and confessed to God, first, one sin and prayed for repentance 
and forgiveness and then he confegsed another, and so on, till he had, in this 
manner, gone through with the whole catalogue of his iniquities. He then sum- 
mec up the whole in one mass and prayed for mercy and deliverance. At length 
relief came and his tears flowed, from a different cause, from that, which had be- 
fore drawn them forth. His joy was so great, that he cried out in astonishment, 
“Oh, is this the case; can 1 be forgiven? Will that God receive me, whem Ihave 
so often offended and whose wrath I so justly deserve?” All this took place in 
private, when he supposed, that no one heard him and that the whole transac- 
tion passed between only his God and himself. This frame of mind continued 
several days, with but little intermission. He asked every one, that he thought 
had an interest at the throne of grace, to pray with him; and others he exhort- 
ed to repent and turn to God. He had an uncle, who was, at the same time, ill, 
and who came to his room to see the wonder, which drew the attention cf alt 
elasses, religious and irreligious- He was, in sentiment, a fixed universalist. 
As soon as he saw him, he cried out, “‘O uncle, f have seen an end of the scheme, 
which you have so often taught me. I pray you not to trust in it any longer.” 
He had several prayers made in his room every day, by people belonging to the 
town and by strangers. For, all who visited us, went to see if the report con- 
cerning bim was true, and they universally came away astonished, declaring it 
the work of the Lord. He continued much in the same state, till he died, which 
was about a month. He yielded up his life with great calmness and with a strong 
hope of being with Jesus. His death seemed like that of Lazarus. He had no 
property. The family, in which he died, took suitable care of him and gave 
him a descent burial gratuitously. } preached at his funeral from Luke xvi. 22- 
4nd it came to pass, that the beggur déed and was carried by the angels into Abra- 
ham’s besom. ' 

There was a young woman, who, on a sick bed, the winter before the revival 
occurred, had obtained a hepe, that she had become a subject of divine grace. 
Her life was despaired of, and she was agitated by extreme anxiety and distress. 
At length, she found relief, as she thought, by having recourse to the mercy re- 
vealed in the gospel ; but did not expect that her life would be spared. She said 
much to her mates about death, and exhorted them te prepare for that awful 
event. After some time, she began to recover, and, by degrees, entirely regain- 
edher health. Upon this, she grew remiss in her attention to religion ; and 
seemed to have forgotton, in a great degree, her sick-bed vows. She was invited 
to a scene of gaiety and amusement in the neighborhood. In the midst of the 
festivity and recreation, one af the party was seized with a fit and was thought 
to be dying. This young woman was deeply impressed with alarm and even hor- 
ror, by unis remarkable providence, and she told her companions, that it was a 
judgment of God upon them for their folly and wickedness, and that they would 
cie and perish forever, if they continued to neglect religion and provoke God. 
She now renounced her hope and sunk into despair, viewing herself lost beyond 
recovery. In this state, she continued several weeks. She was urged to resign 
herselt unreservedly into the hands of God.» She replied, that she dared notdo 
it ; for he must deliver her over to perdition. At length, her parents discovers 
ced an alteration in her feelings. ‘They inquired respecting her state of mind, and 
she said, that she had surrendered herself toGod. They asked her, if she was 
not afraid, that he would cast her off forever. She answered, thatat appeared sO 
just, that she must, even in that case, acquiesce. 

There was a lad about fifteen years ofage, who, when subject te religious anx- 
icty, was atraid he could not be saved, for he could not pray and he had no book, 
from which he mightlearn. He said, that he thought the pious had a book, 
from which they learned to pray, and that he did not know what he should do for 
a book, as he was poorand could not buy one. He did not see but he must be 
Jost, becausz he could not pray. At length, however, he found, that he did not 
need a book inorder to learn to pray ; that, with a new heart, ability to pray is 
riven, that, along with the spirit of grace, the spirit of supplications is imparted. 
He was asked with what denomination ne intended to unite. Lis father was & 
member ofabaptist, but his mother of a congregational church, By her le Lad 
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been dedicated to God in baptism and instructed in the principles and duties of 
religion. He replied, that he should join the congregational church, For, he be- 
lieved, that God required parents to devote their children to him and to teach 
them carefully the truths and duties of religion. 

+ This isthe second general revival of religion in this town. When I was first es. 
tablished over the church in this place, it consisted of not more than fifteen or 
eighteen members. It has since twice risen toupwards of twohundred. In the 
first season of general attention to religion,about one hundred persons were added 
to the church and it then contained in the whole two hundred and four members: 
But, the number had been gradually diminishing, so that when the recent revi- 
val commenced, it amounted only te ninety-nine. 

According to the best calculation, which Ican make, there have been one 
hundred and fifty souls hopefully born into the kingdom of Christ, during the 
late gracious visitationof heaven, One hundred and one have united with the 
church under my care; a few have joined the baptist church, and the others have, 
as yet, made no public profession of religion. 

The Lord has dealt with us in wonderful mercy. The work, which he has 
achieved is one, in which the divine hand has been most clearly apparent- I re- 
joice, that I have been the humble instrument, which that glorious Being has 
employed to effect his beneficent designs ; but the excellency of the power is 
of God. 

INCREASE GRAVES. 

Bridport, January, 1815. 


———b | 0: a 
ORDINATION. 


Ordained at Addison, in January last, the Rev. Justus S. Hough, as Pastor of 
the church in that place. The introductory prayer was offered by the Rev. Jon- 
athan Hovey; the consecrating prayer, by the Rev. Jedediah Bushnell; and the 
eencluding prayer, by the Rev. Sylvanus Chapin.. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Josiah Hopkins, from 2 Cor. v.11. The charge was given by the 
Rev. Increase Graves; and the fellowship of the churches was expressed by the 
Rev, Daniel O. Morton. 


————D 0 aa 


Poetry. 


*.* Our critical readers will discover some inaccuracies jn the following Lines, but 
will readily acknowledge, we doubt not, that these are more than compensated by 
their elegance. 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A POOR IDIOT. 


Wuo ! hapless, helpless being who, And e’en “ the annals of the poor,” 
Shall strew a flower upon thy grave ! Live in their bard’s immortal song. 
Or, who, from “mute oblivion’s power,” 
Thy disregarded name shall save ? But a blank stone best stories thee, 
Whom sense, nor wealth, nor fame 
Honour, and ?wealth, and learning’s could find : 
store, Poorer than aught beside we see, 
The votive urn remembers long: ‘y A human form without a mind. 
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Acasket gemless!—yet for thee 
Pity suspends the tender wail ; 
For reason shall a moral see, 
While mem’ry paints the simple tale. 


Yes, it shall paint thy humblé form, 
Clad decent in its russet weed, 

Happy in harmless wandering’s charm, 
And pleas’d thy father’s ftock to 


feed. 


With vacant, reckless smile she bore, 
Patient, the scorner’s cruel jest ; 

With unfixt gaze could pass it o’er, 
And turn it pointless from her 


Her tongue, unable todisplay __ 
The unform’d chaos of her mind ! 
No sense its rude sounds could convey, 

But to parental instinct Kind. 


Yet, close to every human form 
Clings imitation’s mimic power, 

And she was fond and proud to own 
The school-time’s regulated hour ; 


And o’er the mutilated page 
Mutter’d the mimic lesson’s tone ; 

And ere the scholars’ task was said, 
Brought ever and anon her own ; 


And many a truant boy would seek, 
And drag reluctant to his place ; 
And e’en the master’s solemn rule, 
Would mock with grave and apt 
grimace. 


Each heart humane could freely love. 
A nature so estrang’d from wrong ; 
And even infants would protect 
Her from the passing traveller’s 
tongue ! 


But her prime joy was still to be, 
Where holy congregations bow ; 
Rapt in wild transports when they 


sung, 
And when they pray’d would berd 
her low. 


© Nature, wheresoe’er thou art, 
Some latent worship still is there ; 


Blush ye! whose form without a beat 
The Idiot’s plea can never share ! 


Poor guileless thing! just eighteen, 
years, 
_ Parental cares had rear’d alone ; 
Then (lest thou e’ér should’st want 
those cares) 
Heaven took thee spotless to his 
own, 


Full many a watching eye of love 
Thy sickness and thy death did 
cheer ; 
nd reason, while shé joys, approves 
The instinct of a patent’s tear. 


Poor guileless thing ! forgot by men; 
The heaving turf directs to thee, 

«Tis all thou art” to mortal ken, 
But Faith beyond the tomb can 3eé, 


For what a burst of mind shall glow, 
When disencumber’d from this clod; 
Thou, who on earth could’st nothing 
know, 
Shalt rise to comprehend thy God fF 


Oh! could thy spirit teach us now, 
Full many a truth the gay might 
learn ; 
The value of a blameless life, 


Full many a seorner might discern. 


Yes! they might learn who waste 
their time, 
What it must be to dnow no ain: 
They who pollute the soul’s sweet 
prime, 
What, to be spotless pure within. 


Go! then, and seek her humble grave, 
All ye who sport in folly’s ray, 

And as the gale the grags shall wave, 
List to a voice that scems to say ; 


“ ‘Tis not the measure of your powers, 
To which th’ eternal meed is given = 
is wasted or improved hours, 
Which forfeit, or secure your hea. 

ven!” 
Ch Ob 
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